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Fourth of July Pictures Taken at Dr. Miller’s 
(See page 634) 
1. Dr. Miller in the Sweet Clover Bloom. 2. Milkweed in Bloom. 
3. Two Sweet Clover Stalks in Bloom 4. Row of Basswood Trees in Bloom. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * decué” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 19v6. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECBIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-iabel, ee sous 
that the money has been received and ‘credited 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 





4times.... 5 per cent 100 lines... Sper cent 
apse a S00 * ...10 - 
, uate S ) . Se. ” 
52 S “ 2000 a “ 





‘These rates are subject to either time or space | 


discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee- Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


+ —To promote the interests of its members. 
d4.—To protect and defend its members in their 
tswful rights 
> 3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
oney. 
Annual Membership aoe, $1.00. 
General Manager and Treasure 
N. ELF RANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


¢2" If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of the American Bee Journal. 








For names and P. O. ot 
65¢ for 12 Names 12 farmers and 15c— 
etamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer’s 
Call—reg. sub. price 40c a yous. -C. * en 25 
years old, 1,300 pages rt ear. ry 
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American Bee Journal ee 
Novelty Pocket-Knife | nc $2.75 
Gold Fountain Pen 





Worker 





Drone 












HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 


NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 
handle. It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
transparent as glass. Underneath the celluloid, on one side of the 
handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 
best quality; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 
razor-stéel, and we warrant every blade. It will last a life-time, with 
proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 
the chances are the owner will never recover it; but if the ‘*‘ Novelty ”’ 
is lost, having name and address of owner, the finder will return it. 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘* Novelties,”” your Pocket-KNire will 
serve as an identifier; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 
be notified of the accident. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 
$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $2.00. . (Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 


SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
price. The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 


This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat- 
isfaction. The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished. The simple feeder 
gives a uniform flow of ink. Each pen is packed in a neat box, with 
directions and Filler. 








% size 


We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail it and the 
weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 
(33 Sample copy of the American Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months As copies) 


for 20c; regular yearly price, $1.00. 


Address all orders to 








GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hil. 





NOT IN THE TRUST 





We will stamp 
your Cans ‘‘PURE 








FRICTION TOP CANS 
FOR HONEY AND SYRUP 





Mertion Bee Journal when writing. 


EXTRACTED 
Honry’’—F REE 
i. 


Our prices for 1906 are 
the lowest to the 
National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Write us. 


- 
Now is the time 
TO BUY 


Canners Can Co. 


1035 W. 47th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“DADANT'S FOUNDATION” 


iT BXCELS 





Beauty, Purity, Firmness. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. 


EVERY INCH equal to sample 


No Sagging, No Loss. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 
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SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 





BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds. 
Beeswax Wanted 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 


at all 
times... 











o> Big Profits in Capons 
= rac Caponizing is easy—soon 
- learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions | 
S postpaid $2.50. ¢ | 


Gape Worm Extractor 25¢ | 
Poultry Marker. 








Itallan QuéENS 


Untested 
Tested, 





Red Clover and 5-banded strains. 
Queens, 75c; Select Untested, $1.00; 
-25¢ | $1.50; Select Tested, $2.50. 


French Killi Ki if SOc | 
on i, H. M. PARKER, JR. 


Capon Book Free. 
Philadelphia, Pa, JAMES ISLAND, 8. C. 


Fire Sale of 
Bee-Supplies 


Come and see the goods before buying, if you can. 
will pay you, as you will 


Save 25 to 50 Percent 


As announced last week, a fire which caused almost a total loss occured 
June 20, in the building we then occupied. We are now in our new quarters— 
191 & 193 Superior St. (3 blocks north and 1 block east of our old location)— 
where we have the slightly damaged goods that we have sorted out, and also a 


3 New Lewis Goods at Factory Prices 


Any bee-keeper living within a reanonable distance of Chicago can make 
money on any supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and 
looking over the goods that we selected out after the fire. Better order quick if 
you want any of the goods we are selling at 25 to 50 percent reduction. 

Send for Free Catalog of New Goods. Address, 


i. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co. 0: txc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 AND 193 SuPaRior ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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if you want the Bee-Book 


| That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 


completely than any other published 
send $1.20 to . 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS-—— 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts te the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








July 27th 
the Nickel Plate Road will run an ex- 
cursion to Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., at 
one fare for the round-trip ($14.00) from 
Chicago, with return limit of August 
28th, by depositing ticket. No excess 
fare charged on any train on Nickel 
Plate Road. Cheap rates to other east- 
ern points. Three trains daily, with 
vestibuled sleeping-cars. Individual 
Club Meals, ranging in price from 35 
cents to $1.00; also service a la carte 
and mid-day Luncheon, 50 cents. Chi- 
cago City Ticket Office, 107 Adams St. 
La Salle St. Station, the only Depot in 
Chicago on the Elevated Railroad 
15—29A2t 


The Rietsche Press 


vectibin: aud giving gutiesty antiokeaely’ ome 
stru and giving en’ 8a’ re 
sults. Comb oer oundation made and 
uickly at less than half the cost of 

rom the dealers. Price of Press, 

with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
ENOXVILLBE, TENN. 
t@J.G. Goodner, of oe writes me that 


“he prefers to pay $25.00 ietsche 
rather than do without a G. 
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HONEY-PACKAGES 


SECTIONS 


Root’s Sections to-day are the result of 
a decade of actual experience. Thousands 
of dollars have been spent in experiment- 
ing and inventing machinery. The best 
basswood lumber is used. A system of 
grading and checking insures only per- 
fect sections being sent out. You cannot 


err in placing your order for Root’s. Prices: 
No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
Per 100.......+..8 40 $ .65 Par Qeeo. :.... 0% $ 9.75 $ 8.75 
| 1.50 1.25 | eee 14.25 12.75 
Per 500.. 2.50 2.25 a eee 18.50 16.50 
| 5.00 4.50 Per 5000.......... 22.50 20.00 
Plain, no-bee-way sections, 444x44¢xlbg, 1%, or 19g, 3%x5xlkk, 


4x5x15¢ or 14, in lots of 1000 or more will be 25¢ per 1000 less than 


prices named aboye. 








NO-DRIP SHIPPING-CASES 


Here is a shipping-case 


that meets every requirement. The best 


lumber; the best workmanship combined with the best design makes 





a package for your honey that causes it to bring better prices in the 
market. Price-list of shipping-cases: 
































SIMPLEX JARS 


Simplex Honey-Jars (1-1b.) 

This is a uew jar with glass screw-top and rub- 
ber gasket fitted to the taper screw or jar, which 
seals absolutely air-tight. We consider it the 
handsomest jar we sell for one pound of honey. 
Put up in re-shipping cases of 2 dozen jars each, 
with corrugated protectors. 

Price, $1.10 per case; 6 cases at $1.05; 20 cases 
or more, at $1.00. 

We carry a complete line of honey-jars. Many 
styles and prices. Be sure to see our complete 
catalog for description and prices. 











CARTONS 


The best package for retailing comb honey. 

Bee-keepers are realizing more and more 
the value of these cartons for putting their 
comb honey into marketable shape. Other 
articles of home consumption are put up in a 
neat, attractive way, and in shape to be 
handed to the customer, and carried safely 
without wrapping. Why not sections of comb 
honey, especially when the cost of the boxes 
is so low? 

We make two styles coming at different prices. See catalog for 
prices. 














AIKIN 
HONEY-BAGS 


if ONE ‘ Our own experience with this bag 
eX y honey is such that those who know 
WARRANTED PURE = © the producer will very often prefer it 

a in this form to any other, especially in 
winter. The women like it because it 
is so handy. The bag peels off the 









































4| Pricecom-| Aus | 2 
g|piete. in | 335 3 d honey like paper from a nice roll of 
SHIPPING CASES 2 ae ae ry 22 ics butter. When placed on the table 
NAME AND SIZE OF CASE 3 nails, & pa- ag i¢ as with its snowy whiteness, it is enough 
3 ein to" Sac 53 “‘'’ to make one’s mouth water. The 
~ = ee beeen children especially like it to spread on 
12-inch 4-row for 4% eustipas. winonge 30} 25|2 00 $18 00 00 | $17.00 |$16.00} 450 
12-inch 2-row a ee 2 15|t 30] 11 00} 10.50 | 10,00) 225 pense hancctabessseh anit 
_ 8-inch 3 row rs eneeees 15}1 30] 11 50} 10.75 | 10.00) 225 | Price of Wt.of 
7% inch 4-row for 4x5 ge eee 30| 22\1 80] 16 00 14.00} 300 Capacity Size 100 |} 500 - 1000 | 1000 
De Mk ss a sane stacee 342574 8 65/$ 3 0018 5 50} 10 
HONEY-LABELS 2-pound bags..... ..........6. 5 x7¢| 80! 3 vl 700) 18 
81¢-pound bags................ 6 x9¢/| 100) 475) 8 75] 28 
We print these in large quantities in large or small lots. Over 50 | 5-pound bags............ ..... 7 x10 1 20; 5 50} 10 50) 35 
styles to choose from. Prices very reasonable. Ask for our Label Se eee 10x104<¢ 1 50} 7 00) 13 50) 45 
Catalog. Printing name and address extra 30 75! 100 
wee _ Complete Catalog on Application — 
m . Alabama ae ; Mississippi Ohio 
etumpka..... Canada es enkins Brazelia — viii <a “ George A. Hummer Cotemtun Geneve 3... McAdams Seed Co. 
Toronto......... .E. Grainger & Co. Massachusetts , ee PE Griggs Bres., 52. Monroe St. 
“ lit i Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street Zanesville .... _E. W. Pierce 
Ca ornia Lyonsville ............0+ W. W. Cary & Son Cincinnati . .C. H. W. Weber 
*Freeno...........+0+ Madary Pianing Mill Main 2146 Central Avenue 
*Los Angeles............California National Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. Ore 
Honey Producers’ Association » Maryland gon 
Colorado Baltimore........... Rawlins Implement Co. Portland ................. Portland Seed Co. 
Denver...... .The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. Michigan  -mmsylwv 
Frnita...... Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n Beli Branch ........... S M.H. Hunt & Son Bois . oe & 
2 Dee II a nc ie Facctv asians e Miitom | ee on on one son ncccoes rothero & Arnold 
District of Columbia Fremont Gesnge &. Mitton Philadeipiia. The A. I. Root Co. 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. Minnesota 0 Vine Street 
Georgia St. Paul ...... 0.00. seeees The A. I. Root Co. Williamsport. hes Jectwees4 Goebec E. E. Pressler 
Savannah... sons hare toss Bowkine & Rush 1024 Mississippi Street. 633 Lycoming Street 
124 Liberty St. Missouri 
Chi —. A. I. Root C High Hill..... Jno. Nebel & Son Supply Co. eae 
OD 80 0a ee Springfield ........... Spring field Co. Dallas ........... Texas Seed and Floral Co. 
ast Erle Strest. De, Me sinks criss wcigeaiiion Blanke & Hauk San Antonio ...........+. Udo Toepperwein 
Indiana New Mexico WUE 6 0koss ccnens ccc tdtcen D. M. Edwards 
Indianapolis............... Walter S. Pouder Utah 
II. a0 cuibeson dk oubele Vickery Bros. Cte ds... «ais acsatec4s ns Edward Scoggin ta 
bows ii New Work QDOR a veccs.sccdeds The Superior Honey Co. 
Des Moines ............. oseph Nysewander Re The A, I. Root Co. , 
Kansas ew York City.. .. The A, I. Root Co. Virginia 
DMARD, 0 «0.002 00vceeesesecien vege Carl F. Buck 44 Vesey Street. Spottswood................65. W. E. Tribbett 





* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Factory and Main Office, Medina, Ohio 
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Sections of Honey Can’t Be Uniform in Weight 


One of the things which has divided opinion for a long 
time, and which bids fair to divide opinion for a long time 
to come, relates to the weight of sections and the selling by 
piece or by pound. One argues the great convenience of 
selling by the piece ; another argues the great fairness of 


selling by weight. Every little while, some one, to whom 
the question is new, appears on the scene with what he 
thinks isa satisfactory solution of the troublesome prob- 
lem, and says: ‘‘The whole thing is easy; just adopt that 
size of section which shall weigh an exact pound, and then 
it will make no difference whether the section is sold by the 
piece or the pound.’’ But when he attempts to produce a 
ton of honey with 2000 sections, each weighing an exact 
pound, he finds himself running against a snag. 


The great difficulty in the whole case is the difficulty of 
producing sections of honey of uniform weight, and this 
difficulty is too often not fully understood, or else lost sight 
of, by those who discuss the question. The matter is some- 
what complex, several factors having a part init. Let us 
suppose we have found a section of such size that we think 
it will weigh when filled just 16 ounces, and let us see some 
of the things that will interfere with having that weight 
constant. 

Let a colony be badly crowded for room, and the sec- 
tions will be considerably heavier than when more room is 
furnished than the bees have any possible use for. This, 
however, is a difficulty that can be largely avoided by the 
careful operator. 

Bees vary in their characteristics, and 2 colonies, under 
precisely the same conditions, will produce sections of 
honey of unequal weight. Careful selection in breeding 
may produce such uniformity throughout the apiary that 
this factor shall practically disappear. 

At one time in the season, nectar comes in with a rush, 
at another time very sparingly ; with fatter sections in the 
one case, and leaner in the other. Against this the bee- 
keeper has no remedy. 

Not only is there a diffence between one part of the 
season and another part, but there may be a radical differ- 
ence between one season and another—a difference against 
which the bee-keeper is utterly helpless. 

There may be other differences, but these are enough. 
If the difference in weight between the lightest and heaviest 
section of honey were only a fraction of an ounce, it might 
be ignored as unworthy attention. But when a difference 
of 3 to 6 ounces is found between the lightest and the heav- 
iest sections, and when there is a difference of 2 ounces or 
more in the average weight at one time and another, as 


some have said is the case, this matter is one that must be 
taken into account. 

It is not the present object to argue whether it is better 
to sell sections by the piece or by weight, the only object 
being to show that to find a section of such size that it shall 
always weigh an exact pound is one of the things that may 
be dreamd of, but never attained in actual practise. 





Improvement of Bee-Stock 


D. M. Macdonald wisely says this in the British Bee 
Journal : 


If bee-keepers would only spend half as much time over this 
question as they do over some other things, the whole bee-keeping 
world would be better off. 


Neither does that mean that a few of the greater lights 
should turn their attention to it; for every bee-keeper with 
only 5 colonies can make a difference in his yields by seeing 
that new queens come from his best colonies. And as has 
been heretofore shown, he may do no little in this direction 
without ever seeing a queen—even with box-hives. 





Economizing Apiary Ground-Room 


It is often desirable to have hives as close together as 
possible for the sake of saving room, and always desirable 
for the sake of saving travel from one hive to another. By 
putting the hives in pairs, the two hives of each pair so 
close as to be almost touching, 60 percent more can be put 
on the same ground without increased danger of bees, and 
especially of virgin queens, entering the wrong hive. In 
Gleanings, E. F. Atwater offers a plan to help still more 
against this danger. It is to have the alternate pairs at dif- 
ferent heights; the first pair on a low stand, the next 12 or 
18 inches, and so on. 





Sweet Clover on a Large Scale 


In the following communication from W. H. Mills, of 
Nebraska, he mentions as a disadvantage that the plant 
is a biennial, hence there is a year’s waiting for the nectar, 
no bloom appearing the first year, the plant dying root and 
branch after blooming in its second year. Some have prac- 
tised after this fashion: Sow sweet clover with oats, get- 
ting the crop of oats to pay for the land while the sweet 
clover is making its first year’s growth ; let it alone the 
second year, then plow up and sow oats the third year, and 
every alternate year thereafter. The first year will be the 
only seeding with sweet clover, as it will self-sow thereafter. 
There would be no difficulty in land like that of Mr. Mills, 
which does not heave in winter, butin some soils it would 
be necessary either to roll the ground very hard or to bury 
the seed deep. But here is what he says: 


I make no use whatever of catnip except for the bees, and only 
grow it about the fences and hedges, and in a small way in the fields. 
Sweet clover can be used for hay, and makes splendid hay, but 


does not get made into hay on this place for lack of time to do it. 

I had 40 acres seededin sweet clover, but some of it is so thin a 
stand that I am plowing it up, and shall reseed this fall. Our soil 
never heaves, as it is sandy. 
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Catnip has an advantage over sweet clover—it blooms every sea- 
son, and does not die and have to come again from seed as the clover 
does. The clover must make one season’s growth, and then it will 
bloom the next; in other words, it is biennial, and you only get a 
bloom every second year. 

I think the very best way to get a good stand of sweet clover is to 
scrape the seed together with about half an inch of the surface soil from 
an old field of sweet clover, and scatter it all togetherin that way. 
The new seeded plot gets the bacteria into the soil at the same time it 
gets the seed. 

It is my aim to get in a few more acres of the sweet clover each 
year until I have in 100 acres, and it will be solely for the honey. But 
it is also of great benefit to the soil, and not the least trouble to get 
rid of when you want to use the land for something else. If the peo- 
ple down in Dixie, when they turn out an old worn-out field to rest 
and recuperate, would seed it with sweet clover, it would be fertile 
again very much sooner then to let it grow weeds and brush. 


There are no signs of foul brood as yet, and I verily believe that it 
was caused wholly by the salt and sulphur. I know it is hard fora 
doctor to believe that disease can be cured without a doctor’s medi- 
cine, but I think it has been done, and I think it will keep all colonies 
clean and healthy, to keep the bottom-boards covered with salt and 
sulphur. W. iH. MILts. 


A course of sulphur and salt can do no harm; but if 
readers of this Journal find foul brood appearing in their 
apiaries for the first time, they are not strongly advised to 
place entire dependence upon sulphur and salt. 





Louis H. Scholl—in charge of the ‘‘ Southern Beedom”’ 
department of the American Bee Journal—was married 
June 21, according to the following paragraph: 


At the home of the bride’s parents, Mr, and Mrs. William Froe- 
lich, last night at 8:30 o’clock, Rey. G. Morhinweg performed the 
ceremony uniting in marriage Miss Emmy Froelich and Louis H. 
Scholl. The wedding was a pretty little home affair and was witnessed 
only by relatives of the contracting parties. The bride is one of New 
Braunfels’ most popular young ladies, while the groom is one of the 
best known young business men in this sectien. 


Heartiest congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Scholl. May 
their years of wedded bliss be many, and their happiness 
increase as time goes on. 


A Visit to Dr. Miller’s, at Marengo, Ill., was again 
made this yearon July 4th by ‘“‘ Ye Editor’’ and wife. It 
was a most beautiful day, which gave better opportunity 
than last year for taking pictures. On the first page we 
present 4 of them. 

Dr. Miller is now running two apiaries, one at home 
and the other an out-apiary 3 miles away. There are 160 
colonies in the two yards. Although there was an abun- 
dance of white clover in bloom, the bees had gathered noth- 
ing more than a mere living for themselves. The basswood 
trees were just coming into full bloom when we were there, 
and the bees were humming on the blossoms, which made 
each tree sound like swarming-time. The Doctor said that 
the basswood bloom this year was the fullest he had ever 
known. The row of trees numbering about a dozen, shown 
in the picture on the first page, is along the north side of 
the driveway (leading from the main road to the house in 
which the Doctorand his family live), being about 20 rods in 
length. The basswood trees were something like 30 years 
old, and the largest about 15 inches in diameter a foot or 
two from the ground. The basswood is not a rapid grower, 
but it is a very fine tree for beauty, for shade, and often for 
honey. 

The milkweed was also in full bloom when we were 
there, and the bees were working quite thickly on it. There 
is a peculiarity about the pollen of the milkweed that is 
very disastrous in its effect on the bees. It seems to be so 
sticky that when the bees touch it with their feet it holds 
them, or, in case they are able to pull away, a little of the 
brown pollen sticks to their feet. We found many blossoms 
where the bees were unable to get away, and had died there. 
In fact, one or two of the blossoms shown in the picture 
had several dead bees attached to them. Of course, they 


were too small to appearin the engraving. Almost every 
summer, about this time, some bee-keeper sends us a sample 
of bees with the small pollen-masses of the milkweed at- 
tached to their feet, and desires to know whatitis. We re- 
ceived such a sample a day or two after returning from 
visiting Dr. Miller. We do not recall now just where fe came 
from, but it was the real thing, as we have mentioned. In 
a locality where there is much milkweed bloom undoubtedly 
many bees are lost during its blossoming period. 

The sweet clover was in the height of its blooming on 
July 4th, as is plainly shown by the pictures. There is quite 
alot of it growing along the roadsides in Marengo. The 
sweet clover with Dr. Miller standing in it was only 3 or 4 
rods from his house, and some of it was 7 feet tall. 

Dr. Miller still continues to be the leading writer on 
bees and bee-keeping, although in his 76th year. His health 
is better now than it has been for several years. Miss 
Emma Wilson is still his assistant in the apiary, although 
during this poor season there hasn’t been so very much to 
do either for the chief or his assistant, unfortunately. 

We arrived in Marengo on the evening of July 3d, and 
returned to Chicago the next evening. A day with Dr. 
Miller and family is surely a treat. At least two Chicago 
people appreciate the privilege of spending such a day. 


Mr, Orel L. Hershiser’s Little Boy, 1 year and 10 
months old, set his clothes on fire in exactly the same man- 
ner as did his little sister last winter. That is, he struck a 
match which he got from what was supposed to be a place 
out of his reach. After the accident of the little girl his 
parents dispensed with ordinary matches and adopted the 
safety ones which require the box to strike them on. Eyery 
precaution was even then taken to keep them out of the 
reach of the children, but the little boy pulled them off a 
high stand which had a pin-cushion with a fringe hanging 
therefrom that he could reach. He had seen his elders 
light matches on the box, and so of course he wanted to 
imitate them. Fortunately his papa was in the next room, 
and, on hearing the little fellow crying, ran to him and soon 
extinguished the flames, but not in time to prevent a bad 
burning of the hands, neck, ears and face. Fortunately, 
however, there will be no scars, as the burns were not very 
deep. 

It is strange that both of Mr. Hershiser’s children 
should suffer from a similar accident. But all will rejoice 
with their parents that the little ones were not lost through 
the burning. kL VER 

Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, Iowa, has kindly 
sent us a souvenir postal card, reproduced herewith, which 
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was sent to him by Frank Benton, from Baluchistan. 
When sending the card, July 9, Mr. Secor wrote as fol- 
lows concerning the prospects for honey in his locality : 


Bees have not been doing very well here this year up to the pres- 
ent time. White clover seems plentiful, and basswood is just open- 
ing. The bees were mostly in a starving condition at the beginning of 
white clover bloom, and unless they were fed up they were not in the 
proper condition to take advantage of it. 








See Langstroth Book Offer on another page of this 
copy of the American Bee Journal. 


























The Relations of Insects and Flowers 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


ICKING up a paper lately, I ran across these two sen 
P tences: “Honey is a vegetable production, appearing 

greater or less quantities in every flower that nods to 
the breeze or kisses the bright sunlight. It is secreted in 
the flowers for the purpose of attracting insects, thus secur 
ing the complete fertilization of the female blossom.” In 
another place in the same paper I found this: “Pollen is born 
from flower to flower on the breeze as well as on the bodies 
of insects; in fact, that seems to be nature’s prime method 
of carrying or conveying the fertilizing germs from th: 
anthers of the staminate to the pointals of the pistillate blos- 
soms.” And this paper is considered as an authority when 
treating on plants and flowers. 

I do not deny that there is truth in both of the quota 
tions, but there is enough of untruth in both to mystify th: 
unwary, as is always the case where anything is told that is 
part truth and part falsehood. When we apply these quota 
tions to certain plants and trees they are not true; neither 
is it true that “every flower that nods to the breeze secret: 
nectar.” There are some points in this matter which either 
myself or others fail to understand, and as it has a direct 
bearing on our beloved pursuit—bee-keeping—perhaps an a1 
ticle to draw others out, so that more light may be obtained, 
may not be amiss; especially as knowledge along this lin 
will help bee-keepers to disarm the jealous who seem to 
think the bees are injuring them by taking sweet from th 
flowers which bloom on their possessions. 

I understand that the first purpose for which the honey- 
bee was created, was for the fertilizatjon of the flowers, 
while the storage of honey was only for the preservation of 
the life of the bee, so that the perpetuation of the species 
might continue for their purpose (the fertilization of flow 
ers); that man, after a period of time, found that honey 
was good to eat, and thus utilized the product secreted by 
the flowers and stored by the bees; man using the honey 
as his food, while the bees perished from such colonies as 
were robbed by man; that, as the years went by, man learned 
that the bees would store more honey than their wants re 
quired, so surplus apartments were furnished the bees, which 
were removed when filled, thus leaving enough honey in 
the hive or home of the bee to supply all its needs; and 
from this surplus came the honey of commerce, and our in- 
dustry of apiculture. 

If I am correct in the above, and I fully believe that I 
am, the people of the world have the bee-keepers to thank 
for bringing the bee from its primeval home (the hollow 
tree, especially as our forests are fast becoming obliterated 
by the advance of civilization), and scattering it broadcast 
throughout the land, to fertilize the ever-increasing millions 
of flowers (increased through the increased acreage under 
cultivation each year), which would otherwise be unproduc- 
tive in fruit. 

But to return to the two paragraphs quoted. While I 
believe that the bees were created for the fertilization of 
flowers, yet I also believe that not over one-half of the dif- 
ferent species of plants and trees require the aid of the bee 
to fertilize their flowers, and that only those which require 
the aid of the bee secrete any nectar; hence I said that it 
was not true that every flower secretes nectar. In this we 
see the wisdom of the Creator—bees created to fertilize the 
flowers which could not be fertilized in any other way, and 
nectar placed in these flowers to draw the’ bees to them. 
Thus we have the clovers among grasses secreting nectar, 
while the timothy, orchard, june, red-top and other grasses 
do not secrete nectar, for they are capable of being fertilized 
by the “breeze.” 

All the fault I have to find with the second quotation is, 
that it is represented that both the breeze and the bees may 


be needed to fertilize the same and all plants; while I be- 
lieve that plants and trees which can be fertilized by the 
breeze, do not need the aid of the bees; and that those re 


quiring the aid of the bees cannot be fertilized by all the 
breezes that ever blew. To be sure, bees sometimes collect 
pollen from many flowers which do not require their aid; 


but as | said before, necta 
which do 

Take the flower of the squash for instance: Gregory, 
who is certainly good authority, in his treatise on this plant, 
tells us that squashes can only be fertilized by the aid of th 
bees and other insects, and proves the same by giving experi- 
ments tried where fine netting was placed over the female 
flowers on certain hills, when not one of the flowers thus 
treated produced a squash; while the hills not so treated 
gave a good crop. Any one looking at a pumpkin or squash 
flower will at once come to the conclusion that it is im- 
possible for the wind to carry the pollen from one flower to 
another; hence we find it secreting nectar to attract the 
bees 

Prominent among this class of flowers which needs the 
bee to fertilize them, and secrete nectar for that purpose, 
we have the clovers, fruit-trees of all classes, willow, hard 
maple and basswood or linden trees, buckwheat and many of 
the fall flowers Of the class that does not need the aid of 
the bee I will mention grasses of all kinds growing in this 
locality; except the clovers, grains of all kinds (except buck- 
wheat), and many of the trees of the forest, such as beech, 
birch, ash, chestnut, butternut, etc., none of which produce 
nectar, either in a “greater or less quantity,” no matter how 
nicely they may “nod to the breeze, or are kissed by the 
sunlight.” , 

In the above I have given my views regarding this mat- 
ter, and stand ready to be corrected by any one who can 
show that I am wrong. I am no botanist, therefore cannot 
give a scientific article on this subject; but if there are any 
botanists among the readers of the American Bee Journal, 
mvself, and I think all of its readers, would be pleased to 
hear from them on the subject Jorodino, N. Y. 
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How to Prepare for the Honey-Flow 


Read at the last Illinois State Convention 


secreted only by those 


BY J. E. JOHNSON 


This is a subject on which many bee-keepers differ in 
opinion, but I will try tell how I am able to obtain the 
best results in building up or getting colonies strong in spring, 
so as to be ready for the honey-flow. 

First, let me say that if a colony is just fairly strong in 
young bees, with all the brood in the hive that they can take 
care of, and only a few field-bees, they are not ready for the 
honey-flow, but they should have a large force of bees over 
15 days old. From close observation I find that in a good 
honey-flow bees that are only 15 days old will begin as 
fielders. We should also have many younger bees to build 
comb and do other indoor work. When we do give attention to 
this matter we often find that the hives do not become well 
filled with bees until the honey-flow has been on for some 
time, and thus we lose a good share of our crop, and get our 
bees strong about the time the honey-flow closes; thus the 
field-bees become consumers instead of producers. 


In the spring, in my locality, the soft maples that grow 
near the water’s edge along the river begin yielding pollen 
during the last part of March or first of April. After the 
maples is the elm, then red willow, box-elder, wild goose- 
berry, wild plum, Japan plum, and pears, then cherries, apples, 
and last of the tree fruits is the wild crab-apple; then rasp- 
berry, blackberry, and last, white clover and basswood. Now 
if we could have fine weather during all this bloom my bees 
would need no tinkering with at all, as they would be in 
fine shape to take care of the honey-flow; but nearly every 
year I find that we have so many bad-weather days that often 
the bees can only work on this early bloom a part of the 
time, and thus they do not build up to strong colonies as they 
should. So I try to produce artificially, as near as I can, 
the same results as though the weather was favorable. This 
I do by stimulative feeding, and although I am aware that I 
am treading on dangerous ground, I will explain how I do 
this. 
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Dr. Miller has been asked the question, “Shall I feed to 
stimulate brood-rearing in the spring? and shall I spread the 


brood?” His answer was in this wise: “Stimulative feeding 
and spreading brood is a pretty safe thing for a beginner to 
let alone;” which is no doubt true, but I would answer it in 
this way: 

Stimulative feeding is important, and brings good re- 
sults if properly done; but spreading brood in the spring 
should never be practiced, as it nearly always results in harm. 
If bees are fed properly they will spread the brood as fast 
as they can cover it to keep it warm. 

My hives all face the east, and in winter and spring they 
are covered with four thicknesses of newspaper on all sides 
except the front of the hive. It is very necessary that the 
hive be warm during cold spring winds. I use an empty 
super over the brood-frames which contains clean rags, cloths, 
carpet, or anything that is clean and warm. I feed only at 
dusk in the evening, and feed only sweetened water, using 
about % luke warm water and 4% honey or sugar, and never 
begin teeding until maples are in bloom. 

[ use an atmospheric feeder, which is made by punching 
small holes in the edge of the cover of a pint Mason fruit-jar, 
or jelly tumbler. This feeder I place upside down on a little 
block on the brood-frames under the cushion or cloths. If a 
Mason jar is used, 2 empty supers are required, as one is not 
high enough; but usually I use jelly tumblers, and for ordi- 
nary colonies that have considerable honey in their hives I 
consider one tumbler full enough at one feed; but if they are 
a little short of honey I give them a full pint. 


When the day has been warm, and they have been gath- 
ering pollen freely, they are not fed at all, unless they are 
short of honey. 

The reason I feed sweetened warm water thus is as fol- 
lows: It does not tax the strength of the bees to the extent 
that it does for them to fly out in the cold wind and sip the 
almost ice-cold water from the puddles on the ground. Bees 
carry lots of water in the spring to be used in rearing brood, 
and [ am satisfied that each colony loses many—perhaps thou- 
sands—of bees that become chilled by carrying cold water; 
not only so, but the temperature of the cluster of bees in the 
hive is lowered, and thus the brood becomes chilled. 

Some bee-keepers claim that feeding causes bees to fly 
out more in cold weather, but I find that when I feed as 
above described they do not. They may buzz around in the 
morning, but if they have a supply of warm sweetened feed 
the evening before, they soon become satisfied; while colonies 
suffering for water will send a lot of bees for water, and 
thus they dwindle. Any practical bee-keeper can readily see 
that a few more bees reared in early spring, and a few saved 
from becoming chilled, will mean many more bees later on 
when they are so much needed. And if many more are 
reared, and many saved, a very strong colony at the begin- 
ning of the honey-flow will be the result. 

There is one more point I wish to :nention, which is 
this: When a colony of bees are fed every evening when the 
day has not been favorable, they have a continual income 
of food, and brood-rearing will be steady, and not spasmodic, 
Not only so, but the bees will evaporate this sweetened water 
to some extent, and their continual activity will cause the 
queen to become more prolific in her egg-laying. 

Now I doubt not many bee-keepers will say that a tumbler 
of sweetened water would not amount to much, but I find 
bees should not be fed much, but just enough to supply water 
for the brood, and have continual work. ‘ 

Three years ago I succeeded in getting 250 pounds per 
colony on the average, % of it being comb-honey, and I 
increased my colonies 400 per cent, notwithstanding they were 
very weak in the spring. I have some neighbors who are 
pretty well up-to-date bee-keepers, but they did not feed in 
the spring, and none of them averaged 100 pounds per 
colony. 

Some bee-keepers will say that if you succeed in getting 
your colonies in a very flourishing condition, they will spend 
their time in swarming, and not in gathering honey. Let me 
say that such is sometimes the case, but if you succeed in 
getting very strong colonies the swarms will be large, and if 
manipulated properly, they will gather lots of surplus honey. 

If white clover is abundant and shows signs of profuse 
blooming, or if basswood trees show signs of abundant bloom, 
I give first a super of shallow frames—combs if I have them— 
and let the bees use them for brood-rearing until the be- 


ginning of the honey-flow. 
fever, to considerable extent. 

I have had new swarms, when they were very large, te 
fill 60 sections in less than 2 weeks; but of course not cap 
them all. 

A colony of bees gather at least from 100 to 200 pounds 
of honey annually to keep up brood-rearing, and for winter 
stores, even if we get no surplus; and if I have a clover or 
basswood honey-flow, with plenty of bees in each colony as 
fielders, it won’t take long to get an extra 100 pounds of sur- 
plus honey per colony. Williamsfield, III. 


This will prevent the swarming 





Conducted by Morey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 








Strong Colonies 


This season has impressed upon me more strongly than 
ever the absolute necessity to insure sucess of having colo- 
nies strong. With many of us the very mild winter of 1905-06 
was extremely trying on cellar-wintered bees. Consequently 
some of the colonies came through the spring in a weak con- 
dition. These have been almost at a standstill ever since. 
While strong ones have gained tremendously and _ stored 
some surplus, medium ones have built up strong, but have 
stored nothing, and weak colonies are weak still. 

The questions arise, Why is the great difference in strength 
of colonies? For how much are the queens to blame? To 
get at this matter more carefully, 1 have not practised equal- 
izing brood at all this year. If a queen is poor or failing, 
I see no object in bolstering her up at the expense of a 
good queen. Her work is watched from week to week, and 
if she does not gain—if the brood-chamber assumes that 
honey-bound appearance so indicative of a poor queen—off 


comes her head. 
> <2 = 


Ontario Honey-Crop Reports 


This department will be glad to receive, short, post-card 
crop reports from all parts of Ontario. Those received 
already are not very encouraging. Norfolk County reports 
no white honey in the south, owing to continued dry weather 
in the spring. North Norfolk has some surplus, but very 
little. Brant County seems about the same. 

H. G. Sibbald, of York County, has about 25 pounds 
per colony. 

R. H. Smith, of Elgin County, has about the same, and 
Wm. Couse, of Peel County, is no better off. 

J. R. Colman, of Middlesex County, can report nothing 
better. 

Since writing the above the following reports have come 
in, and are monotonously bad: 

Martin Emigh, of S. Oxford—‘“No clover.” 

B. Davidson, of Ontario County—‘Failure all through.” 

W. H. Bowen, of Niagara Falls—‘Failure; will have to 
feed for winter.” 

Edwin Dalton, of Halton—“Clover very light; basswood 
prospects good.” 

J. F. Davison, of East York—“‘Nearly total failure.’ 

J. J. Hurley, of Brantford, sends the best report I have 
received yet. He expects 50 pounds per colony. 

Jas. Jack, of Haldimand—‘“Bees doing nothing.” 

M. B. Holmes, of Leeds County—‘Failure.” 

C. C. Farran, of Farran’s Point, on July 11—‘“Bees are 
working well these 5 or 6 days on white and sweet clover; 
have had but 1 swarm yet; supers are about half full on 
about one-third of the colonies.” 

J. B. Hall, of Woodstock, reports very little honey, and 
excessive swarming. 

Chris Grimalby, of Owen Sound, says the season is very 
poor. 
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John Fixter, of Ottawa—“No prospect for any white 
honey—clover all winter-killed. Basswood loaded with 
bloom, but no honey. We are sowing a few acres of buck- 
wheat with the hope of a fall flow.” 


W. H. Kirby, of Ontario County, June 1o—“We had a 
very favorable fruit-bloom, and got some half-depth supers of 
apple honey. When apple and dandelion played out, the 
queens stopped laying, and colonies were none too strong 
when raspberry bloomed (which is our principal crop), and 
some white clover. Bees have been working on white clover 


the last few days. Will have a half crop or mor Can't 
tell just yet.” 
Who said raspberry-bloom in Michigan? We hav: 


right here in Ontario. The fact that Mr. Kirby’s queens 
stopped laying after fruit-bloom points rather forcibly to the 
necessity of stimulative feeding, even when there is honey in 
the hives. 

J. L. Byer, of York County—“Conditions just the sam« 
as with you. Rain nearly every day for 5 weeks. No honey 
in clover, even when we have a little sunshine.” 

Not just the same, Mr. Byer. We have not had enough 
rain—but very little honey, just the same 





Slipshod Bee-Keeping—Who is to Blame ? 


It was the writer’s privilege to make a small purchase 
the other day in a bright, attractive grocery store in one of 
our Canadian towns. Floors, counters and shelves wer 
clean and shining. The office fixtures at the back were of 
the most approved style. The goods, almost all in colored 
packages, were arranged in a way that showed good tast« 
in display. 

But, alsas, there was a blot. One object marred the 
whole picture. There was one dozen sections of honey, well 
filled, but terribly travel-stained and not scraped, in a bass 
wood case whose soiled appearance bore testimony of years 
of service. Who is to blame for this reproach on modern 
honey-production? Is it the grocer who does not keep such 
an unsightly object hidden under the counter, or the bee 
keeper who allows his goods to go on the market in such 
slipshod fashion? 

Do not let the reader think there is any personal refer- 
ence in the above. Such honey can be seen in almost every 
town in Ontario. More’s the pity. How can we expect a 
growing demand for such stuff? Less wholesome goods, 
put up in more attractive dress, are sure to win out against 
Nature’s purest sweet. 





Conducted by Emma M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 








Piping of the Queen—Finding Queens 


Dear Miss Witson :—I have not asked a question for a 
long time. I may ask you several. 

On June 13, I had a large swarm issue from my only 
Italian colony. The swarm would fill a water-pail and they 
clustered very conveniently low on a young cherry-tree on 
the lawn. After hiving the swarm on the old stand and 
moving the parent colony I at once examined the condi- 
tion of the latter and found a lot of queen-cells. On 1 frame 
were 5 fine cells, and as I had thought of giving a new 
queen to a couple of weaker colonies, I decided to replace 
the frame with the 5 cells till I could read up a little and 
think it out by myself when I was not rushed. All other 
queen-cells I cut. 

The next day I went to that hive with the intention of 
cutting out all but 1 fine cell, and was a little surprised to 
see 1 cell empty, and on opening the hive I imagined—yes, 
I was sure—lI heard the young queen piping. I have read a 


good deal of the piping of a young queen, and was not a 
little anxious to know the experience. On opening the hive 
I very clearly heard a sound similar to this: “we—we—we—,” 
in a high pitch. Was I right Was it the young queen? 
I was so sure, that I at once cut out all the rest of the queen 
cells. 


The weather since has been very cold and it has rained 
nearly every day. I opened the hive this morning and still 
no eggs or young brood? Should I be alarmed? Did | 
make the colony queenless, do you suppose, in my ignorance, 
or has the queen not been mated on account of bad weather, 
or possibly lost? 

This same colony last year was not satisfactory. In th 
first place in transferring it I killed the queen, and did not 
discover it for 21 days, when | took away the old combs 
Then I sent away and got a pure Itahan queen All sum 
mer they sulked, and while the colony became good and 
strong for winter and gathered a lot of stores for its own 
use, it only stored about one pound for m« But you never 
saw such job of propolizing \ll the sections looked as 
if they had been pasted full of old-fashioned spruce-gum. 
The sides of the hive and top of the frames were worse than 
the sections. But the bees wintered well. I do not think 


I care for any more Italians 

My hardest problem now is to be able to find a queen 
quickly [ have asked you this question before, and did 
just as you told me, but it seems almost impossible for me 
to find a queen. Perhaps my eyes are not sharp enough. 
At any rate it bothers a good deal. At times when I want to 
give a k eolony brood and bees from a strong colony 
it is of course very necessary to be sure not to take away 
the queen. On account of not being able to find her readily 
I am always afraid to do this 

(Miss) Exvsie A. CUTTER 
Grand Rapids, Mich., June 22 


Yes, you were all right in'thinking that the “we—we— 


we sound in a high pitch” was the young queen piping, 
although generally the note of a piping queen is represented 
by “peep—peep—peep,” or “zeep—zeep—zeep.” Had you 


caught sight of her, you would have seen a peculiar motion 
of her body as she made the sound 

[he swarm issued June 13, and g days later (June 22), 
you seemed disappointed not to find the young queen laying. 
Don’t you think you were a little exacting in expecting 
a queen to lay so young? Usually the young queen in the 
mother colony does not begin laying until she is about Io 
days old, or about 17 days after the issuing of the prime 
swarm But in vour case things were hurried up, for the 
queen was piping the next day after swarming. Very likely 
that was because the bad weather had hindered the issuing 
of the swarm. In any case she was probably not more than 
8 days old the 22d, and the bad weather might make it several 
days, after that before she would lay. 

' Don’t condemn all Italians because that one colony was 
so active in the “spruce-gum” business. Italians are not 
especially bad at propolizing 

When you want to take away a frame of brood and 
bees, it is not absolutely necessary to find the queen. Just 
select the frame or frames of brood you want, shake or 
brush off all the bees, put the brood in an empty hive-body, 
and put this over the colony, with an excluder between the 
stories [wo or three hours later the brood will be cov- 
ered with bees, when it can be taken away without fear of 
taking the queen. One advantage of this way is, you will 
have nothing but younger bees, with less danger of fighting 
when put in a strange colony 

If you want to use several frames you can make a 
wholesale job of it. Take as many frames as you want 
and put them into an empty hive-body. Now set this over 
an excluder on a strong colony that has been drawn from. 
3y the way, this is an excellent plan to form a new colony. 
Just take this upper story, after it has had time to be well 
stocked with bees, set it on a new stand, give a queen-cell, 
or a queen, in a provisioned cage, and there you are. The 
bees act much as queenless bees, and very few of them will 
return to the old colony. . 

ee 


Snakes and Bees—“ Hybrid” or “ Cross ”’ 





Dear Miss Witson—I find no report of ake 
bees, but at least mine were annoyed, for they killed a hal 
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dozen or so. Some of them were very dark on the upper 


side, and salmon-pink or copper-colored on the under side. 
What kind of snake was it, and does it do any damage? 

There seems to be more or less discussion over the 
use or misuse of the term “hybrid,” and being a “tenderfoot” 
(1905 was my first season). I would like to ask the differ- 
ence between a “cross” and a “hybrid.” My dictionary doesn’t 
give any. 

Osceola, Wis., 


Snakes are not supposed to do any damage to bees. 
We have found them curled up in our hives a number of 
times, but they didn’t seem to be doing any harm. I don't 
know what kind of snakes yours were. 

A mixture of Italian and black blood makes a “hybrid” 
or “cross.” The two words mean the same thing, although 


it seems a pity that the word hybrid ever came into use with 
that meaning. 


June 12. Bee-F arm. 


Bees Rolling in the Honey 


[ am getting some honey. Bees are in fine condition, 
and are rolling in the honey for me. 


Littleton, N. H., July s. (Mrs.) F. M. Gessner. 


They say, “Misery loves company,” and we are getting 
no honey; but in the present case we are glad to forego even 
such pleasant company as you, Mrs. Glessner, and heartily 
congratulate you on your good harvest. 





Conducted by Louis H. ScHoiu, New Braunfels, Tex. 








Bee-Products in Arizona 


The following is clipped from circular No. 48, ‘‘ Timely 
Hints for Farmers,’’ of the University of Arizona Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and contains many items of in- 
terest. To ‘‘us Texans”’ it is interesting to note that the 
first colonies of Arizona’s bees came from our grand State. 
The notes on the honey-plants and their yields have been of 
especial interest to me, since much of my time was devoted 
toward getting up an herbarium of Texas’ honey-yielders. 
Here is the Arizona matter : 


It is stated by Indians and white pioneers that the honey-bee was 
unknown in Arizona until American occupation. The first colonies 
probably drifted in from Texas with adventurous settlers not long be- 
fore the middle of the last century. In 1878 John B. Allen brought a 
number of colonies to Tucson from California as a business venture : 
while in Salt River Valley bee-keeping began early in the ’S0’s. 

The last census enumerates 18,991 colonies in the Territory June 
1, 1900, with a product during 1899 of 930,420 pounds of honey, and 
13,080 pounds of wax, having a total valuation of $67,489. 

The sources of our honey are the desert flora and cultivated crops, 
chiefly alfalfa. A few of the principal producing plants and their sea- 
sons are as follows: 


Time of Blooming. 


Mesquite ( Prosopis velutina)........... April—July. 

Screw bean (/’rosopis pubescens) ........ April—July. 

Catclaw (Acacia greggii)...........0005 May-June. 

Acacia (Acacia constricta).............. June. 

Paloyerde (Parkinsonia torreyana)..... May. 

Desert flora (Miscellaneous) ............ Depending upon rainfall. 
Alfalfa ( Medicago Rd. Salty Se April—September. 


The wild honey-plants, because of grazing animals and of wood- 
cutters, have greatly decreased within recent years. The ares in 
alfalfa, on the other hand, is constantly increasing; but without a 
corresponding increase in honey-producing power. This is due to two 
principal causes: Farmers are now cutting alfalfa for hay at a much 
earlier stage in its growth than formerly, not allowing the plant to 
come iato full bloom; and the alfalfa butterfly (Colias ewrytheme) has 
so increased in numbers since 1895, that the honey-flow, which used 
to continue well into September, is now cut short in July. It is diffi- 
cult to state the net effect of these changes upon the producing power 
of the country as a whole; but in Salt River Valley under present con- 
ditions, judging from the shipments made during the last few years, 
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our present irrigated areas, with adjoining desert tracts, are pretty 
fully stocked with bees. Other parts of the Territory areas yet less 
thoroughly occupied. 

The quantity and character of the nectar produced by representa- 
tive honey-plants are of interest in connection with the amount and 
quality of honey producible within a given territory. The following 
results were obtained by selecting typical plants or areas, estimating 


the number of blossoms, and determining the sugars in samples of 
average flowers: 
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Variety of Plant | Dimensions sore t bloom senteaherings 
Cane | Invert |duced by plant 
nea eta) “mgs. mgs. 
Mesquite (Proso-| 15 ft. high, || cy o99 | | 7 9.1) | 2.53 1b. in 1 
pis velutina) 30 ft. broad | ’ (4.8 | 17.0/ | medium tree 
Catclaw (Acacia) 6ft. high, || 1< 99 4 8.4 -36 Ib. in 1 
greggii 1 =. = f ” ; 4 —- pak 
1. ' a) in 
Acacia constricta| 12 ft. oened ¢| 70,000 17 1.9 large bush 
Alfalfa infull | 
blooms | lsquare rod | 50,000 36 | 2.2 55.9 Ib.in 1 acre 











The figure for alfalfais especially interesting and corresponds 
roughly with such farmer’s estimates of yield as ‘“‘a can of honey (60 
pounds) to the ton of hay.’’ Invert sugars are seen to vary from 1.6 
to 21 times (averaging 8.6 times), the amount of cane-sugar present in 
the flowers. 

The quality of Arizona honey varies with its source as well as 
with its treatment and preparation for market. 
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The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








Wax-Extracting Methods 


Bully for him! F. Greiner proposes to have a large 
and excellent solar wax-extractor, and deliberately sacrifice 
the confessedly large amount of wax which the solar will 
not get. Cause why? He finds a day of hard and disagree- 
able work only gets out 3 runs of 5 pounds each; and decent 
pay for such work would take a lion’s bite out of what it 
brings. Cheaper to waste a-third of it. Some years my 
practice has been to run pretty much everything through the 
solar and keep what remains—worms do not seem to work 
in it after such a heating as it gets—then the accumulation 
of years can be re-treated at once. But his scheme to have 
all difficult material rendered on shares by a common es- 
tablishment run by an expert, that scheme will fail, 1 reckon. 
Wouldn’t if all brethren were like him (or like me) but 
fail because so many have exaggerated ideas about how much 
wax is in a pound of dirty old comb. In other words, patrons 
(without intending to be hoggish) would want for their 
share all the wax, and more, too. Page 485. 


Floats for use in Feeding Bees 


Coverdale, in speaking of his big feeder made with oil- 
cloth and an empty super (as nearly all writers who get on 
the same ground) makes rather light of the difficulty of the 
bees getting drowned. I have wondered some why a difh- 
culty so provokingly insoluble to me seems to be so triflmg 
to others. Hard for me to find a satisfactory float for bees 
on honey—or on water, either, for that matter. When the 
float seems to the keeper’s eyes to be all that can be desired, 
bees will still get daubed and killed by their careless rushing 
around, and by piling onto one anothers’ backs. Some floats 
soak up too much honey, some have far too little hold-up 
power, some call for too-muchee everlasting fuss—fuss to 
get the surface covered properly and none of the material 
sprawling and sprangling outside; some get sour or cor- 
rupt too easily, and nearly all make too much after-daub 
to clean up things. I have been giving grape packing of 
cork a high place—but perhaps that’s only because I never 

















Floats 


used it. 
sink after a few days’ 
the upper surface is so communicative of wet 


for water mostly get 
use. 


water-logged and 
Even while they float, 
that be: 
cold days suffer. Page 501. 


German Full-Depth-Cell Comb Foundation 


Prof. Cook on page 502 is not quite definite enoug! 
satisfy me. It’s one thing to make a little foundation 
cells full-depth just to show what can be done 
another thing to produce it commercially cheap enough 
use. Whether or not Otto Schultz has such wond: 
foundation for sale (page 502) don’t enable me to 


and quit 
“sabe.” 


Keeping Choice Bees from Getting Mixed by 
Banishing Drone-Comb (?) 


I’ve howled several times, and ’spects I must how! many 
times more, against the doctrine Dr. Miller doses New York 
with on page 489. This child wants to keep some choice 
bees from getting mixed, and is deluded with the vain hope 
that banishing drone-comb from undesirable colonies wil! 
suffice. Awfully insufficient. Practically, you can’t keep 
rousing colony of bees from rearing some drones if they want 
*em. And the few they do succeed in getting will do more mis 
chief—meet more queens—than ten times the number of ordi 
narily-reared drones would do, on account of being pampered 
and treated at home much as the queen is treated. This is the 
straight truth (as it seems to me) on a rather important 
subject. I think that apiarian children usually accomplish 
just the opposite of what they intend in their efforts to sup 
press certain drones—did exactly that myself when I wa 


child. 


Returning Swarms—Orange Honey 


C. W. Dayton’s article on page 503 has more cuds than 
one for us to ruminate. His style of returning a swarm is 
particularly worthy of thought. (1) Take away their que 
(2) Keep them prisoners awhile. (Wish he had named the 
approximate number of hours.) (3) Let them fly hony 
gradually. Extracting time sometimes is robbing time as 
well. To keep robbers from pouncing upon dauby emptied 
combs he has them strongly perfumed with carbolic acid 
(Vapor only, I understand.) Fumes gradually disapn« 
and do no harm to the colony to which the combs ar give: 
But it keeps them from making fools of themselves, and 
ceasing to guard entrances, under the impression that 
boundless supply of plunder has dropped down \ rather 
happy case of killing two flocks of birds with one stone 
That orange honey from Riverside should be water-white, 
and orange honey from Chatsworth, not very far 
should be dark—well, we'll eat a grain of salt 
strength of that. Both gathered from something 
orange, I don’t know. 


away, 
on the 
else than 





NATIONAL AT CHICAGO 


Report of the 36th Annual Convention of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, held in 
Chicago, I11., Dec. 19, 20 and 21, 1905 


(Continued from page 622.) 


Dr. Eaton, of Chicago, then addressed the convention as 
follows, on, 


DIETETIC AND HYGIENIC RELATIONS OF HONEY 


_ The paper that I have prepared is perhaps of more value 
or interest, or was prepared more for the general public than 
for bee-keepers, because I suppose all of you are wise enough 


to use plenty of your own product; in that respect being 
different from the dairy farmers of Holland, who sell their 
fine, high-priced butter, and import oleomargarine for their 
own use. I| hope it will have some interest for bee-keepers 

Food-stuffs are divided into three great classes, protein, 
fat and carbohydrates. Honey belongs to the carbohydrates. 
On a strictly scientific basis standards have been prepared 
showing the amount of each of these food-stuffs a given 
amimal doing a given work should consume. Using Atwater’s 
standards, we find that if honey supplied all the fuel except 
that derived from protein, a man could eat two and eight- 
tenths pounds, or in round numbers, 3 pounds of honey per 
day lhis is using strictly the amount of food necessary to 
maintain man in perfect health as determined by scientific 
experiment. As a matter of fact, it is probable that a smaller 
amount of protein in connection with carbohydrates will 
suffice for body maintenance 

A late investigation by H. Labbe, shows that a healthy 
man may maintain nitrogen equilibrium on from I to 14 
grams of nitrogen per day—an amount much less than re- 
quired in Atwater’s standards. Luigi Cornaro, a Venetian 
nobleman, lived to a ripe old age, subsisting during the last 
so years of his life on less than 12 ounces of solid food a 
day, and a part of the time on but one egg and a bottle of 
wine a day. Edison, the inventor, recommends food reduc- 
tion, and claims to have subsisted for a time on 12 ounces 
of food a day. 

If less protein were employed in the diet, more honey 
could be used. Of course, it might not be practical to replace 
all fats and carbohydrates by sugars for an indefinite period, 
as nature has provided means for the digestion of fats and 
starches as well as sugars. However, this is undoubtedly 


true as regards the substitution of sugars for fats and 
starches 
(1). That sugars are more quickly assimilated than 


any other food, and the energy derived therefrom is more 
immediately available. For this reason sugar in the form of 
candy is employed in army dietaries, and especially in emer- 
gency rations. Queen Victoria’s present of chocolate candy 
to the British soldiers in the South African War was more 
than a demonstration of her affection and gratitude; it was 
an illustration of applying the discoveries of science to prac- 
tical use. Honey might be used much more freely than at 
present in soldiers’ rations. 

(2). The digestion of sugars is performed at less ex- 
penditure of energy than other foods; in fact, some sugars 
are immediately and in natural form taken into the blood 
Glycogen, the emergency food of the body, manufactured and 
stored by the liver, is itself a sugar. Sucrose merely re- 
quires splitting into dextrose and levulose. Commercial glu- 
cose and honey is practically predigested. Milk-sugar is so 
easily digested as to be nature’s food for the young. 

(3). Sugars increase the flow of saliva and other di- 
gestive ferments, or more properly speaking, “enzymes,” and 
thus stimulate appetite and aid the digestion of all food. 
It was once thought that the rapid assimilation and muscular 
activity shown on feeding sugar was due to this stimulation, 
but experiments substituting dulcin, saccharin and other 
sweet substances devoid of food value for sugar, proved 
that such was not the case. The influence of sugar on the 
digestion of other foods is, however, a strong argument for 
the generous use of sugars in the dietary. 

(4). Sugar as pure sucrose or as honey is a most con- 
centrated food. Sugar contains practically no water, min- 
eral or other non-digestible impurities, and will keep in 
perfect condition in any climate. 

(s). Sugar is even an economical food. The cheaper 
varieties of candy, such as stick candy and those so freely 
advertised at 15 cents a pound, and honey at almost any 
market price, may displace many carbohydrates and fats at 
an actual monetary saving. Butter fat, olive and other oils 
are more expensive, and so are the fats in high-priced meats 
and poultry. Many vegetables, especially out of season, al- 
though greatly inferior to sugar in food value, commanding 
more than 15 cents a pound, however, can replace even the 
cheaper varieties of starches at an economic saving. 

It has been argued against the use of candies, honey 
and other sugars that they create digestive disturbances; that 
they are deficient in iron, lime and other inorganic salts neces- 
sary to nutrition, and that they injure the teeth. The first objec- 
tion may be true in some instances with particular individ- 
uals, and undoubtedly not too concentrated solutions of sugar 
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should be digested at a time; the same may be said of other 
favorite food materials. The objection that sugar contains 
no inorganic salts is not worthy of notice, unless sugar were 
to be employed as a food to the exclusion of all other 
foods. This, of course, is impossible, because sugar cannot 
supply the necessary protein. When sugar is used as an 
auxiliary to other food, as it should be, the objection has no 
weight, as iron and lime are only found in relatively small 
amounts in the human body and most articles of food con- 
tain all the mineral ingredients the body demands, and more. 

Che prevailing idea that sugar is especially injurious to 
teeth is probably erroneous, as the West Indian natives, as 
well as the darkies in the sugar belt, where naturally much 





DR. E. N. EATON. 


sugar 1s consumed, have exceptionally good and sound teeth. 
Exposed nerves are sensitive to sweets, as most mature peo- 
ple know through sad experience. This, however, does not 
argue that sugar caused the decay. Sugar, like other or- 
ganic material, will decompose with the formation of acids, 
such as butyri¢e and lactic, and it is undoubtedly proper, wise 
and Godly to use a tooth-brush and antiseptic mouth-wash 
occasionally, whether sugar, honey, candy or other foods are 
eaten. Sugar, however, is so completley soluble that it would 
seem that there would be less danger of decomposition in the 
mouth with it than with other less soluble foods. 

In conclusion, notwithstanding the fact that the consump- 
tion of sugar has greatly increased in the most progressive 
countries, reaching almost 100 pounds per capita per year, 
and in the form of glucose, honey and other sugars, much 
more than that amount, I see no reason from the standpoint 
of the physiologist, chemist, or dietist, why sugar in the 
form of pure candy, honey or other wholesome sweets might 
not be used much more extensively than it is mow, to the 
satisfaction, and not to the physical detriment, of the people. 

E. N. Eaton. 

Dr. Miller—Most of us came here to learn how to get 
more honey and we listened to that sort of stuff all day long. 
But I want to tell you if you can get more of this stuff 
before the people, so that they will know a little better than 
they do the facts that Dr. Eaton has been giving us, you will 
find a better outlet for your honey; and if you can get those 
facts published in the papers generally, it will be worth a 
good deal to you, in your local papers and anywhere else. 
| would like to sit down and study that thing; I don’t know 
enough to swallow it all down just as he reads it off there. 

Mr. Root—I would like to know what you consider the 
comparative value of ordinary commercial glucose and honey 
as a food? 5 

_Dr. Eaton—I made no distinction in the paper between 
ordinary commercial glucose and honey. As to the food- 


value of them, they are perhaps something similar, although 
I should think the honey would have the greater food-value. 
Commercial glucose contains one ingredient the same as 
honey, and that is dextrose; but dextrin is not a sugar proper, 
and, therefore, does not have as great a food-value as honey. 
I think I am safe in saying that; although I don’t know 
of any experiments that have been made that are directly 
upon that subject. But my impression is that dextrin is not 
as digestible or as valuable as a food as sugar proper; and 
therefore I would say honey is of more feeding value than 
glucose, even just considering the solids; and usually glu- 
cose contains considerably more water. 

Dr. Miller—There are certain things in commercial glu- 
cose that make it commercial glucose instead of chemically 
pure glucose. Supposing we can get those things out of 
commercial glucose that would make it chemically pure, and 
put them into honey, how much do you think that would 
improve the honey? 

Dr. Eaton—There is so much confusion in the use of 
the terms “glucose” and “pure glucose,” that I don’t be- 
lieve I can answer the question. When I refer to glucose 
I refer to the commercial product which is obtained by the 
action of acids or other material such as inverts and ferments 
upon starch; and that product is only partially composed of 
sugar—composed of dextrose and dextrin—if you would say 
pure glucose in the meaning of pure dextrose, it was once 
a synonymous term with glucose, then I don’t believe there 
would be any great difference in the feeding value of pure 
dextrose and honey, because there is no difference in the 
composition or feeding value as far as I know between dex- 
trose and levulose, which are the sugars which compose 
honey; and so if you add just one of those sugars to honey 
there would be no difference in the feeding value. But using 
the term commercial glucose you have quite a different propo- 
sition, because there you have dextrin, which is a gum and 
not a sugar, and not as digestible as dextrose; and in addi- 
tion to that you have perhaps some su/phurous acid in glu- 
cose which would interfere with the problem of digestion of 
the glucose very materially, in my judgment. 

Mr. Whitney—I notice the Professor speaks frequently 
of sugar. Do you mean sugar as we find it commercially 
sold, or is it sugar such as we find it in honey, and in the 
commercial world? 

Dr. Eaton—I use the term sugar as a generic term, 
covering a large number of sugars; and if I should use sugar 
in the sense perhaps that you are more accustomed to using 
it, meaning cane or beet sugar, I would use the term sucrose, 
chemically, to determine that sugar matter—sugars that have 
been obtained from the cane, and maple, and palm tree, and 
also, to some extent, in other vegetables. But there are 
a great many other sugars, as the generic term implies; 
we have the levulose and dextrose; those two sugars are 
found in honey. We have the dextrose, that is found 
in commercial glucose, and then we have milk-sugar 
which is very similar to cane-sugar, and a large number 
of other sugars which are not so well known; but, so far as 
I know, there is no great difference in the feeding value of 
these different sugars. Certainly there is no difference in the 
fuel-value of the different sugars. That is, one sugar when 
burned should create just about the same amount of energy 
as another sugar when burned. That is practically what oc- 
curs in the human body. But there may be yet some differ- 
ence in the digestibility of these diffrent sugars, and there 
probably is, as milk-sugar has been found to agree better with 
infants than other sugars. 

Mr. McCain—A great many intelligent people are op- 
posed to their children eating a very large amount of sweets. 
If I understood the doctor correctly, he advocates the con- 
sumption of a larger amount, and I think in his paper he 
put pure candy and honey on a level, and spoke of them 
together. Now, Doctor, shall we, as bee-keepers, and educa- 
tors, advocate the consumption of a large amount of sweets 
against the prejudice of intelligent people? 

Dr. Eaton—I do not see why you should not, from a 
scientific standpoint; nature craves it, and children want their 
sweets, and I don’t believe there is any harm in it, provided 
you use the pure article. There are a great many of the 
cheap, inferior candies on the market that I do not think 
should be placed in the hands of children. But giving them 
pure sucrose candy, honey-candy, or anything of that variety, 
and allowing them to use it judiciously, I believe it would 
be used to the benefit rather than the ill health of the chil- 
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dren, providing they were fed on other foods to balance the 
candy rations. 

Mr. Holtermann—I should like to ask Dr. Eaton whether 
the fact that the bee inverts a very large proportion of that 
honey, and, therefore, in that respect it is quite different 
glucose, wouldn’t it have a very marked difference, not in 
the chemical value of the product as a food, but in its avail- 
ability and liability to be digested? 

Dr. Eaton—As far as dextrin is concerned, I should 
think that would be true; but I don’t see any reason as far as 
the dextrose is concerned, why the dextrose obtained by th: 
inversion of sucrose would be greatly different from dextros« 
obtained from Aydrolosis of the stock. 

Mr. Root—There is one question here, and it seems to 
me we are getting to the pivot of an important matter. Dr 
Eaton is a chemist greatly interested in the study of be 
keeping. We bee-keepers have said, and we have been 
taught by certain authorities, that honey is much more easily 
assimilated than ordinary pure candies. I want to ask 
whether Dr. Eaton thinks that is correct; whether we hav 
been incorrect or whether we are right on that 

Dr. Eaton—I believe I said in my paper that honey was 
a partially predigested sugar. Sucrose is not. Honey 
properly and originally obtained from sucrose in the form of 
nectar by inverting the sucrose. Now that is exactly what 
nature does in the human stomach before it can assimilate 
the food; and, therefore, honey is a partially pre-digested 
food, and in that respect is superior to sucrose 

Mr. Chantry—I just wanted to ask the Doctor if glucos« 
could be bought for 4 cents a pound, that we find in stores 
all over the country, how much could be got for honey for 
family use? What would be the relative value of that sugar 
and good table honey? 

Dr. Eaton—You would pay a little more from a food 
value standpoint; but I don’t think you want to estimate the 
comparative value of honey and glucose in that way, because 
the value of honey is not altogether its food-value, any mors 
than the value of the higher-priced candies. You pay 60 
cents a pound for the best candies, which are no more nutri 
tious than sugar you can buy for 5 cents a pound. There is 
a value to honey that is different from its feeding value, 
and that is the value of taste; so that I would not want to 
estimate the comparative value of honey and glucose alto 
gether on a feeding-value basis alone. 

On motion of Mr. Kimmey, seconded, by Mr. Abbott, 
the convention adjourned. 


(Continued next week.) 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. MILLER. Marengo, III. 
(3S Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Hiving United Swarms—Best Hive-Cover 





1. Two of my swarms united and clustered on the same 
limb, and I put them into one hive with empty combs. Shortly 
after, I noticed that they were killing each other; and the 
next day the hive was surrounded with dead bees which 
were carried out of the hive by those left alive What is 
the cause of their killing each other? and how may I avoid it 
in future? I have had this experience two or three times 
this season. On one occasion, after hiving about half of the 
bees remained clustered outside of the hive all night, and 
thinking there was not sufficient room inside of the hive, 
I put on a second story the next morning, and then shov- 
eled the bees in the top. Soon after, the killing commenced, 
and the live bees carried out dead bees all day. 

2. What hive-cover do you consider best for general use? 
I bought the Excelsior cover, but today, after a heavy. rain, 
I found a pool of water on the enamel cloth under the 
cover. Does water usually work under the edges of this 


cover, or is it through some oversight of mine that the 
water got ther« As the gable cover has more slope, and 
also an air-space, | have almost decided to order it with 


my next lot of hives. What do you think of it for general 
use? New York 
ANSWERS.—!I. It is not usual for swarms to fight when 
they unite, but it may occur when one is a prime swarm 
and the other an after-swarm, one queen being a laying 


queen and the other a virgin, and it is possible that it may 
occur when both queens are of the same kind. Each queen 
has its own faction, and they must settle their difference 
with their lives. If you keep your queens clipped, then no 
laying queen can go with a swarm to make trouble. Without 
clipping. you may manage after C. W. Dayton’s fashion, as 
given on page 613. When the swarms have united for a 
short time, you will find the queens balled. Take away the 
queens, get the bees into a box or hive, and keep them impris 
oned there for 6 or 8 hours, and then open a crack so only 
one or two bees can get out at a time, and each bee will find 
its Way peaceably to its own hive 

2. No properly - constructed hive-cover should let the 
water work under. There is better chance for a gable cover 
to be made to shed rain, but it is sometimes inconvenient to 
have a cover that is not entirely flat on top, especially if you 
sometimes want to pile another hive on top. As yet I have 
found no cover more satisfactory than one made with two 
lavers of boards and covered with zinc or tin, the metal being 
sure to be water-tight, and the two layers of board making 
an air-space which is cooler for the bees in summer, and 
warmer in winter. The objection is that such a cover costs 


about 30 cents 
>. 7 


How Sections Are Filled—T Supers—Doolittle’s Fix- 
tures—Hive-Bottom—Catnip 


1. My sections are capped all over, except almost all 
around the section is a row of empty cells partly filled. Is 
this the way all sections are filled? I removed these and put 
empty ones in their place, which they are now well ahead 
in. Was this doing right, or should I have waited till all 
were filled solid to the section’s edges? This hive holds only 
21 sections, and no more could be added till these were 
removed 
2. What is a T super? Looking up the catalogs | find 
nothing except T tins in this line. What is their advantage 
over the regular No. 1 super? 

3. What kind of hives, frames, and sections does G. M 
Doolittle use? As I understand, his super holds 44 sections. 

4. I have two colonies in 8-frame hives (June 16), frame 
inches, and these are about one-third full of 
Does this show an unpro- 


size, 114x114 
honey, and both work in supers 
lific queen? , 

What kind of hive-bottoms do you like best, Danzen- 


baker or reversible 

6. Is catnip a honey-plant? PENNSYLVANIA 

Answers.—I. It is the usual thing to have most of the 
row of cells next the wood unsealed. It is generally consid- 
ered a very desirable thing to have all these cells sealed, but 
usually to accomplish this requires more crowding than is 
profitable. Some, however, claim that it is better to have a 
row of empty cells next to the wood, for then when a sec- 
tion is cut out to put on the table it is not so dauby. But 
the more sealing the better for the market in general. 

You were wise to give a fresh super without waiting for 
all the outside row to be filled and sealed, but  there’s 
something radically wrong that allows only 21 sections on a 
hive at a time. That sort of thing will certainly cut out a 
lot of your harvest. Unless your sections are of the closed- 
top kind, you ought to have been able to put a second super 
under the first one, and this should have been done probably 
when the first super was about half filled; It’s a very poor 
colony that would be satisfied with only 21 sections at a 
time. In the heart of the harvest my colonies usually have 
from 3 to 5 supers of 24 sections each. 

2. A T super is a plain box without top or bottoni, 
\4-inch deeper than the height of the sections it is to con- 
tain. On the bottom, at each end, is a, plain strip of tin 
to support one end of the sections in the end rowg, and at 
the proper places staples are driven into the bottom and 
then bent so as to support the T tins inside. On page 19 
of “Forty Years Among the Bees,” is a picture of a T super, 
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which the editor may be kind enough to reproduce here. 
I’m sorry to say it doesn’t show as plainly as it might what 
a T super is. The 3 T tins are shown loose, and you will 
see at the bottom of the super the supports for them, which 








T-TINS AND BOTTOM OF T SUPER 


are here squares of sheet-iron nailed on. ‘The bent staples 
are later, and perhaps a little better. 

I’m not sure what you mean by a regular No. 1 super, 
but one advantage of a T super is that the contents can be 
taken out en masse, and then the sections can be very easily 
taken apart. Another advantage is that there is no wood 
either under or over the sections, making them come nearer 
to the top-bars of the brood-frames, and making a pile of 
supers more compact, because each super is only %4-inch 
higher than a section. 

It seems a very strange inconsistency that allows 1 
tins to be listed in a catalog and not the T super, for with 
out the T super one will have no use for a T tin. For som« 
reason no manufacturer pushes T supers, and yet there are 
not a few who produce section-honey on a large scale who 
will have no others. As for myself, I have tried about all 
the surplus arrangements for section honey that have been 
put on the market, some of them on a pretty large scale, 
and as yet have found nothing else to equal the T super. 
I have seen it condemned, but when I learned how it was 
used, without taking advantage of its best features, I don't 
wonder at its being condemned. I have no personal interest 
in the affair, it is no invention of mine, but it is my delib- 
erate conviction that at present there is no better super in 
existence than the T super. 

3. The hives on which Mr. Doolittle uses supers of 44 
sections each are the 10-frame Langstroth, holding, of course, 
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BOTTOM-BOARD AND FALSE BOTTOM 


10 Langstroth frames. Tall sections, 34%4x53%4x1%, run cross- 
wise. 

4. Not necessarily. 

5. What is called the Danzenbaker bottom-board is rever- 


sible, and is in reality a mere variation of the Miller bottom- 
board, which hardly entitles it to a change of name. 
Although the reversible or Dazenbaker bottom-board is my 
own invention, | now prefer a bottom-board that does not 
need reversing, as shown in “Forty Years Among the Bees,” 
page 39. The bottom-board at the right is open, as used 
in winter, giving a 2-inch space under the frames. In the 
summer a false bottom is shoved under, as shown at the 
left, but almost any old thing can be shoved under to filb 
up 1% or 1% inches of the space. 
6. One of the very best. 


oe 


The T-Super and 44 Section 


1. Just why do you like the T-super better than any 
other kind? 

2. Just how long ought the T-super to be made inside? 

3. If you had 100 supers taking the slotted section-holders, 
and wanted to buy 100 others, what kind would you 
buy? That is, do you like the T-supers enough better so 
that you would make the change? 

4. I believe the T-super is lengthened to fit the regular 
hives by putting cleats on the ends. Would it not be bet- 
ter to make them 20 inches long outside, and take up the 
extra space by nailing boards inside, so as to make the 
super warmer? 

5. If you were to begin bee-keeping over again, would 
you adopt the 4% section? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—I. Among a number of reasons, the all-suffi- 
cient one is that I think I can get more satisfactory results 
with less time and labor than with any other kind. There is 
no reason why I should be prejudiced in favor of the T-super 
beyond the fact of its real excellence. It is no invention of 
mine—that honor belongs to C. H. Dibbern, although it may 
have been original also with some one else. got the idea 
in the first place from D. A. Jones of Canada, and I could 
never learn from whom he got it. Possibly in some round- 
about way from C. H. Dibbern. Ever since adopting the 
T-super I have been on the lookout for something better, 
and have given a pretty fair trial to about all the new 
things that have claimed to be improvements, expecting to 
make a change when I[ found something better. As yet 
I have found nothing better. Others, however, have con- 
demned the T-super in unmeasured terms; and it is likely 
that I should condemn it in the same terms if I should be 
compelled to use it as wrongly as have some. 

2. Mine are 17% long inside. I don’t know whether any 
other length would do better. 

3. That’s an easier question than some others. If I 
had 100 hives taking a frame of a certain size, I would 
hesitate about getting 100 that would take a frame of a 
different size, if there were only a little difference in favor 
of the new kind, because I would not want the inconvenience 
of having the two sizes in the same apiary. But no such 
inconvenience attends the use of two different kinds of 
supers at the same time, and the second hundred would most 
assuredly be T-supers. I had hundreds of wide frames in 
use, and had satisfactory results with them; but I threw 
them all away and replaced them with T-supers when I 
found the latter were enough better. It was a waste, but 
| have never regretted it. 

4. I doubt that the difference would count much. I 
have a few made that way, and don’t like them any better. 
They are, of course, a little heavier. 

5. I think I should. 











Honey as a Health-Food.—This is a 16-page honey- 
pamphlet intended to help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short article on “Honey as 
Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last part is devoted to 
“Honey-Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those selling honey. The 
more the people are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a two-cent stamp; 50 
copies for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; 
or 1,000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 
Send all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal 
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Bees Doing Well—Wet Weather 


My bees are doing well this year, but the 
weather is very wet. I hada job with them 
fora green hand. [ now have 6 colonies. 
One of them was queenless all spring and | 
gave them some eggs from another colony 
and they built 4 queen-cells. In 3 weeks they 
were queenless again, so I gave them brood 
from one colony and eggs from another, and 
ina week 43 queen-cells were capped; but 
they now have a queen. 

Ggo, E. WASCHENBERGER. 

Stillwater, Minn , June 21. 





Clover Bloom, But No Honey 


Bees wintered here with some loss for some 
bee-keepers, and now it has been very cold 
for a week and the white clover is at its best. 
If it does not turn warm there will be no crop 
this summer. Last summer was the same. 
My bees did not get a pound of surplus honey 
from white clover then, and the fields and 
roadsides were just white then as they are 
now. SwaN ANDERSON. 

Chesterton, Ind., June 19. 





An Unusual Season 


Bees are commencing to swarm, and the 
swarms are yery large. There is no honey in 
the brood-chambers and none in supers. Late 
frost destroyed nearly all the basswood buds. 
Clover and raspberry are yielding well to-day. 
The bees consumed more honey the past 
spring than in any spring since my bee-keep- 
ing of 14 years. 

June 10a parent colony, after casting its 
prime swarm, commenced to kill its drones 
about one hour later. I have noticed 3 or 4 
more cases as above, something I never saw 
before. 

Nights are very cold here, eo the 
days are quite hot. A. C. F. Bartz. 

Keystone, Wis., June 13. 





Clover a Failure 


Clover has turned brown and is a complete 
failure here. (Locality of Delaware Water 
Gap.) Sixty colonies in good condition did 
not store 100 sections of honey; in fact, many 
did not even fill bait-combs. 

Fruit-bloom left the bees in fine condition, 
but winter had killed the clover on grayel 
soil, and on clay soil it did not yield. If the 
bees pull through we may get honey from 
buckwheat. We dare not feed sugar in this 
locality, as we would lose trade. The ques- 
tion la the sale of honey here is, Do you feed 
sugar? A. C. HUNSBERGER. 

Portland, Pa., June 25. 





Weak Colonies Over the Strong 


Last week Mr. Hasty called it the pig-a-back 
style of keeping a weak colony warm over a 
strong one. It seems that Mr. Hasty thinks 
there is nothing in this plan, or do | under- 
stand that Iam a pig-a-back-way bee-keeper! 
You must understand, Mr, Hasty, that I am 


a beginner, and have little time to work with 
bees, also that I have had no schooling in this 
country, and it makes it harder to study and 
write. Have you had any experience with 
weak colonies on top of strong ones? Please 
explain yourself a little. Don’t hit the be- 
ginners too hard You might discourage 
them, only they have good, strong hearts. 
You can’t discourage me. I am a bee-keeper 
in my heart, and will be. 

The outlook is good so far here. It has 
been too wet, but the bees are strong now and 
work on white clover. I don’t ask many 
questions. The way I find my information I 


look over the old copies of the American Bee 
Journal and am able to find most of the in 
formation I want A. L. OLIVER 


Ronneby, Minn., June 19. 


Hived Swarms that Were Gone 


The American Bee Journal gives me lots of 
pleasure. I talked with some of my neighbors 
who keep bees, trying to get them to sub- 
scribe, but some of them say they are afraid 
of getting sore eyesif they read so much. 
Some of them wait until their bees swarm, 
and hang on the fences and trees, and then 
come running to me like a mad dog and want 
hives. 

A neighbor wanted 5 swarms of bees, and | 
told him they would be $250 each. He said, 
** All right, when you catch them I will give 
you my check.’’ 1 told my wife to watch out 
a little once in a while and when the bees 
swarmed I would catch them and give her the 
money fora new dress. One day she called 
that the bees were swarming. I sawed the 
limb off and got the bees into the hive with- 
out much trouble. I had them nearly all in 
when my wife said there was another swarm 
on the next tree. I got another hive and 
caught that swarm also, and hived it. By the 
time I had that one hived my wife said there 
was still another swarm on another tree. I 
got them down, too, after which she told me 
to go.right over to Mr. Johnson and tell him 
I had 3swarms for him. Mr. Johnson came 
over and asked where the swarms were. I 
told him they were in the hives, of course. 
He looked into 2 hives and found no bees, but 
in the third there were bees all right. Now, 
I could swear that I caught 3 swarms, and 
hived them, too. My wife says they must 
have gotten away. Evidently they swarmed 
out while I was gone to tell Mr. Johnson. 

W. A. LocuMAN. 

Mt. Washington, Mo., June 16. 





White Mulberries for Bee-Feed 


With the first hot days of this later June 
the white mulberry is dropping its fat and 
luscious fruit, bursting its juicy jacket as it 
strikes any hard substance. The grateful 
shade and sweet berries are an easy attraction 
for the neighborhood birds, the robin, the 
shrike and the oriole seeming to indicate a 
special preference, with the sparrow a close 
second. 

With the intense heat of yesterday (June 
29) and to-day it is only natural that nectar in 
flowers should evaporate, leaving less sweets 
in the calyxes for the bees to feast on and 
store against the days of famine that are cer- 
tain to come before the snow makes its ad- 
vent. Even now bees seem at a loss in what 
field they may best glean for coveted stores. 
They must feel in urgent need of making up 
for the many lost days of spring, when it was 
too cold or rainy for vigorous quest. 

These conditions—all too common the last 
few years in this small portion of our land— 





BEE-SUPPLIES tracey ‘Prcs.. 


Best of everything the bee-keeper needs. 
Italian and Caucasian Queens. Prompt service. 
Get our prices before you order elsewhere. 


Large and complete stock. Fine 
Catalog free. 


-M.SCOTT & CO. 


29Atf 1004 East WASH. Street. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


should teach the intelligent and sympathetic 
bee-keeper the propriety of establishing some 
reliable deposit of available sweets to meet 
this oft-occurring emergency. 

I have alluded to the subject of white mul 
berries in the pages of the American Bee 
Journal in years past. Subsequent experi 
ence enthusiastically confirms me in my pre 
vious statements of facts—that the white 
mulberry is a great dependable honey-food 
for bees. I make this broad statement be 
cause I believe—nay, because I am assured of 
it—not for gain, as I have no stock to sell. 

I wish bee-keepers could see my bees liter 
ally swarm over the crushed ripe mulberries | 
am feeding on the alighting- board —how clean 
they devour every particle of the berry, rarely 
leaving the small, hard seeds. 

Five minutes’ observation would be more 
convincing than anything I can write, because 
the ‘*‘ Doubting Thomas”’ in the nature of us 
all does more to discourage and deter progress 
in all directions than all the facts arrayed 
can counteract. 

have only one fair-sized colony, and from 


the one tree I could easily feed 6 colonies one 
month, a big quart or more per day to each. 
This gives some idea what two dozen of these 


hardy trees would do for a respectable apiary. 
I have no doubt 2, or even 3, quarts could be 
advantageously fed to each colony, if done 
systematically; but lam home only evenings 
and mornings, hence I can not feed them dur- 
ing the day. lam prodding my feeble inven- 
tive faculties for a method of feeding them 
within the hive, and I have an inkling of how 
itcan be done. If it proves a success, I'll let 
you know. PEIRO. 
Chicago. 





Early Honey Crop Small 

At this writing it looks as though the 
honey crop will be small, although in isolated 
localities bees are doing well. It is as yet too 
early to say whatthe result will be. The 
greatamount of rain we have had, and are 
having, may produce a continuous honey-flow 
until buckwheat comes, and it is not too late 
to havea big honey crop. One of my out- 
yards is doing well. F. GREINER. 

Naples, N. Y., June 29. 





Cool Weather and Little Nectar 


There are quite a number keeping bees in 
this vicinity, most of them doing so in order 
to ride a hobby which is both interesting and 
inexpensive. Asarule, they have strains of 
blood from the best breeders in this country, 
and use the most modern and up-to-date hives 
and other ‘ bee-furniture.” There is just 
enough difference of opinion as to the proper 
size of hives, depth of frames, etc., to make 
things interesting at our usual weekly gather- 
ings. The bees on the average did not come 
out of winter quarters very strong, but I don’t 
believe this fact will cut a great deal of figure, 
as they have all built up at this date, and 
until within the last few days a colony of any 
size could do little more than make a living, 
owing to the cool weather and lack of nectar. 

La Porte, Ind., June 27. C. H. Warr. 
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Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is a very pretty thing 
for a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
= frequently leads to a 

The picture shown here- 
bertedep tense = a ey It has 
that we are furn to bee- t 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, dings Ld 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. 
American Journal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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~ We MaANUTAGHIPE the Finest, Whitest 
No-Drip, Basswood SHipplnd-Gase Km. 


on the market to-day. Covers and bottoms are of One Piece. Everything is 
Polished on both sides, and a better case cannot be had at any price. 


We can furnish them in single or car-load lots to fit any number or style of % 
section. Large quantities of all the standard sizes on hand. = 


As a special offer, we will sell you 25 cases to hold 24 sections, complete ~ 
with Nails, Paper and Glass, at $400. Write for prices on larger quantities. 
Can furnish corrugated paper if desired. 


We can furnish you with anything you need inthe apiary. Our Catalog 
is free. = 


Prompt Shipment and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Minnesota Bes-Keepers’ Supply Go. & 


Nicollet Island, No. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. as 





4 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


National in Texas.—The National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention Nov. 8,9 and 10, 1906, in San Anto- 
nio, Texas. These dates occur at a time when 
the Texas Fair is in progress, and low rates 
will be in force, locally, for several hundreds 


Bee-Keepers 


If you want Sections that you can put a full 
sheet of foundation in 4 sections at once; or any 
other Bee-Supplies, send for Catalog to 

20Atf A. COPPIN, Wenona, Il!. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








of miles out of San Antonio, and, at the same 
time, there will be home-seekers’ rates avail- 
able from other parts of the country. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. Hutcernson, Sec. 


Yellow From Tip to Tip 


My Adel Queens and Bees are exceedingly 
handsome. Non-swarmers and practically 
iti ti 4 non-stingers. Hustlers for honey; in fact, 
‘6 s continuous advertising | *"¢ regular Red Clover Bees. Each queen, $1. 
Catalog ready. HENRY ALLEY 

that impresses the public B0A6t WENHAM, MASS. 


with the stability ofa firm.’’ | mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BY RETURN MAIL 
Fine Italian Queens 


Bred to the highest standard of honey-gathering and hardiness. No 
disease. Quality, promptness, safe arrival and absolute satisfaction 











guaranteed. 1 Queen 2 Queens 4 Oueens 6 Queens 
CS eee ae $1.45 $2.85 $4.25 
Tested (or Warranted Tested) 1.00 1.90 3.75 5.50 


Select Tested (for breeding purposes) $2.00 each—no discount. 
It is not mine to command your favors—I’ll do more, I’ll merit 
them. May I ask a trial order? 
CHAS. M. DARROW—R.F.D. No. 1—Box 19—Milo, Mo. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 28Etf 


— po YOU KNOW —— 


THAT THE SALE OF 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


Has increased so much that we were forced to double our melting capacity 
in order to fill orders promptly? 
There is a Reason for This—It is because DirrmerR’s FounpDATION is tough, clear, and 
transparent, and has the natural odor of beeswax. 





Agents for Dittmer’s Foundation: 


Jackson, Mich. E.H.Taytor, Welwyn Station, Herts, Eng. 
Beeville, Tex. E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


W. D. Soper, . - 
Bese & Honey Co., - - 


Our warehouse is well stocked with all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
swax always wanted. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Prices of Queens, Italian and Caucasian - 
Untested in June, $1 each; dozen, $9. Tested 
in June, $1.25 each; dozen, $12. Selected 
Queens of any grade, 25 cents extra. 

Prices of Nuclei on application. 


The Wood Bee-Hive Gompany 


LANSING, MICH. 


22Etf Please mention the bee Journal. 


Moore’s Strain of Italians 


AS Reo-CLOVER WORKERS 


L. C. Medkiff, Salem, N.J.,says: “I bought 
an untes'ed queen of you last year, and her bees 
have filled 3 comb-honey supers, and did not 
swarm, while 13 out of the 15 other colonies did 
not get more than half that amount. 

“T have queeus from 6 different breeders, and 
I class yours 100 perceut above them all. Your 
bees worked very strong on the first crop of red 
clover. I know they were yours, because I 
floured them witha dredge-box and watched 
the hive. They also worked strong on the 
second crop of red-clover and lima-bean blos- 
soms.’ 


Untested Queens, 75c each; six, $4; dozen, 
$7.50. Select Untested, $1 each; six, $5; 
dozen, $9. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Descriptive circular free. 

I am now filling orders By Return Mail, 
and shall probably be able to do so until the 
close of the season. 


J. P. MOORE, #.F.0.1 Morgan, Ky. 


26Etf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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:—I have tried 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3years. Ins 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good hh for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. 


Pa., Jan. 18, 1904, 
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| BEE-SUPPLIES | 


We manufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time and worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the Dovetall Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 
to-day. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, lowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincolr, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 

T. B. Vallette & Son, Salina, Kan. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


SIDA SS SL SIS 


Mention 8B Journal when writing. 


wae «=BEE-KEEPERS “ig 


Have you secured your Hives, Sections, Foundation, Honey-Cans and Extractors yet? If not, you should 
not put it offany longer. Be prepared when the tlow comeson. Let us assist you. We carry the largest 
stock of goods in the Middle West. The low freight-rates from 


TOLEDO 


Will save you money. We will buy your Honey and Beeswax, and pay highest market price. It will pay you 
to correspond with us when your crop is ready to market. No shipment too large for us. Carloads a 


specialty. 
QUEENS! QUEENS! QUEENS! 


We havea yard at Toledo with 1/0 colonies and over, which we use for queen-rearing only, besides 
several out-yards which we run for honey; also for extra bees. Brood and queens are mailed the same day 
order is received. 


SISISASAS SAS AAS SAA 
SISAL AAS AA AAA 





Boe 





OUR 70-PAGE CATALOG IS SENT FREE 
To any one asking forit. No matter whether you keep one colony or 500. We also handle a large line of 


Poultry Supplies, and sell Eggs fur hatching. Our 1906 mating list is sent with every catalog. Don’t buy 
until you have seen it. 


GRIGGS BROTHERS, 521 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio 


25A6t Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Wisconsin Basswood Sections 


> 
y 
And Prompt Shipments > 

Is what we are making for our customers. N 

— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES —- ; 
We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. > 

THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., larshfield, Wis. ) 
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Queens A fine Honey-Gathering Strain of N2& | SECTIONS, per 1000, $4.20; No.2 

Italians and Carniolans, at 75 cents 4% Sections, per 1000, $3.70. Root’s Dovetail 

each; 3 for $2; 6 for $3.50; or $6.50 per dozen, for and Danz. Comb-Honey Hives, and all kinds of 

Untested. Tested, $1 each, or $10 a dozen. BEE-SUPPLIES at factory prices. Berry 
GEORGE W, BARNES. Boxes, etc. Italian Queens. 

17A26t 138 N. Pleasant St., NorwaLxk, Onso 26A13t H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. Mention Journal when writing. 


Bee 

















Send for our 1906 Free Illustrated Catalog. Good Goods, Low Prices 
and Prompt Shipments are what you get if you send your orders to— 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
New London, Wis. 











Rose LawnQueens 


Italians—Carniolans—Caucasians 


We thank our friends for the liberal patron- 
age extended to us, and beg to announce that 
we have largely increased the capacity of our 

ueen-rearing yards,and will be prepared to 

il orders promptly after July Ist. 

Our prize offer on honey production is ex- 
tended to Oct. Ist for those who wish totry our 
“ Pure Gold Queens.” 

We call special attention to the superior 

ualities of our Red Clover Italians and Yellow 

aucasians which are worthy the attention of 
progressive bee-keepers. 


PRICES AFTGR JULY 1 
Italians and Carniolans, Select, 
75 cents; six, $4.00. 
Caucasians, Select, Untested, $1.00: six, 85.00 
Banat Queens for those who wish them. 
Special prices for larger orders and breeding 


stock will be given om application. Write for 
Catalog. 


ROSE LAWN APIARIES, 
22Atf Sra. C, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Untested, 





Italian and Caucasian 


BEES, QUEENS, AND NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and im- 
ported stock. All Queens 
reared in full colonies. 


Prices of Italians in JULY 
BR: 


AND APT 
One Untested Queen $ .65 
“ Tested Queen. ... .90 
“ Select Tested Queen 1.10 
“ Breeding Queen..... 1.65 
l-comb nucleus (moqueen) .80 
2 “ oo) . 1.40 
3 “ -“ “ 2.00 


1 Una. Caucasian Queen, 1.25 

1 Tested ” ” 1.75 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
For prices on larger quantities, and descrip- 

tion of each grade of ter send for free cat- 


step. J. RONG 
16Atf 204 B. Logan St., nda, lowa. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Italian and Caucasian Queens 


A special discount is offered on all Queens 
and Bees ordered to be delivered before the 
close of the season of 1906. Pure stock, pure 
mating, and excellence in grade guaran- 
teed. Address, 

ROBERT B. McCAIN, 

2Atf YORKVILLE, ILL. R. F. D. 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens Now Ready to Mail 


price. Untested at 50c; 
ested at $1.00. Discount 








None better at an 
Warranted at 75c; 
on quantity. 

GRANT ANDERSON, 


Watt SABINAL, TEXAS. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Choice Queens 


Caucasians—Untested, 75c; Tested, $1.00. 
Italians and Carniolans — Untested, 60c; 
Tested, 75c. A postal card will bring my cir- 
cular and full price-list for 1906, 


CHAS. KOEPPEN, 
26A13t FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshfield Hives and Sections 


kept in stock ; none better. Dittmer'’s Foun- 
dation and all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
sold right. Thousands of Shipping-Cases, 24- 
und, 13c; Fancy White Basswood, 16 cents. 
omey and Beeswax wanted. Send for 
free list, and save 20 percent on your order. 


W. D. SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [ich. 
2Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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‘ ‘if Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pounder ’’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Ro0t's Goods ab at Root's Prices 


Everything used by Bee- “— 
POUDER’S ee: 
Low Freight Rates. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always being 
sure to attach your name to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. I 
shall be glad to send it to you. 


WALTER 5S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. : 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Ican furnish a limited number of Queens of 
this popular variety, bred from a Tested Queen 
sent me by the Agricultural Department, all 
mated iua mating yard away from all other 
bees, so that all of my Queens will be almost 
sure to be purely mated. These choice Queens 
only $1.00 each. Cc. W. PRICE 

29Atf L.B. 484, SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA. 














Prompt Service. 
*. Catalog Free. 
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Queens from our fine strain of 3-band Italians 
will not disappoint you; bees are gentle and the 
best of honey-gatherers. Queens are large and 
prolific, and every one guaranteed. Untested, 
50c, $6 per doz. Tested, $l each. 


J.W. K. SHAW & CO. 
19Atf LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Co., LA. 





Queens By Return Mail 








weeks for 


10 zw 10 Cents 


The Farmers’ Review 
CHICAGO 


A weekly paper for practical farmers. No 
shirt-sleeve editing but correspondence from 
actual farmers relating practical experiences. 
Fully illustrated and printed on good paper. 
Sent on trial 10 weeks for 10 cents. Address, 


FARMERS’ REVIEW 


1001 Ellsworth Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
29A7t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., 


and return, via Nickel Plate Road, July 
27th, at $14.00 for the round-trip, from 
Chicago. Return limit August 28th. 
Chicago City Ticket Office, 107 Adams 
Street. La Salle St. Station, the only 
depot in Chicago on the Elevated Loop. 
15—29A2t 


GOLDEN AND LEATHER-COLORED 
ITALIANS 


Price of Golden Queens. Before July ist: 
U atested, $1 each: 6 for $5; 12 for $9. Warranted 
$1.25 each; 6 for $7; 12 for $13. Tested, $1.50 
each. Select Tested,$2. After July list: Un- 
tested, 75c each; 6 for $4; one dozen, $7. War- 
ranted Tested, $1.25each; 6 for 75 one dozen, 














$13. Tested, $1.50; Select Tested, 2; Breeders, 
$5. Caucasian Queens will be ready to mail 
July ist; Untested, $1 each; 6 for $5. Warranted 


Tested, $1. 40 each; 6 for $8. 

We have three yards—two Italian and one 
Caucasian—and mean to meet the demand of 
thetrade. Prices of Nuclei on application. 


z2att D. J, BLOCHER. Pearl City, Ill. 





WE WILL BUY 








New Crop Honey, comb and extracted, in any quantity. 
dispose of, write us fully as to quality, quantity, style of package, etc., 


you will have our answer by return mail. 


If you have a crop to 
and 


If we should fail to come to an 


understanding as to price, we may arrange to handle your crop on consign- 
ment, feeling confident that we can do you justice in every respect. 


WE WILL SELL 





to Bee-Keepers, whose crop is not large enough to supply their trade, various 


grades Honey. 
you. 


BEESWAX 





We are in the market to buy Beeswax at any time of the year. 


when you have any to sell. 


Let us know your wants and we will do our best to satisfy 


Write us 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
Att 


NEW YORK, 








July 26, 1906 














Excellent Goods 
Lowest Prices 


Bee - Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 16 years (monthly 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for th« 
price published. Edited by two of th 
most experienced bee-keepers is 
America. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List oi 
Supplies free on application. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 











Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 








Cuicaco, July 9.—Market is practically bare 
of comb boney, and while a little : ells at about 
15c for the best white grades, there is little vol- 
umetothetrade Extracted is in some demand 
at 6@7c for the best grader, but off flavors are 
about unsaleable at Beeswax selling 
upon arrival at 30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Toixepo, Feb. 19.—The market for comb 
honey has been better for the past two weeks 
than at any time a tbe past season. Prices 
are firm on account of the scarcity. We are 

ting 15@l6c for fancy white clover; 14@15c 

c No.1, and 13@l4c for amber. Buckwheat, 
13c. Extracted houey is in good demand at 
ect — hite clover in barrels 
brings 6%@7c: amber, 54% @5%c; in cans every 
gtade from 1@l}éc higher. Beeswax is firm 
and in good demand at 28 and 30c. 

The above are our selling prices, not what we 
pay. Griccs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 6.—Fancy white clover 
comb brings léc; No.1, 14c; demand exceeds 
the supply; fancy white western comb brings 
14@15c; amber graces in poor demand at 1l2c 
Best grade of extracted honey brings 8%@9c in 
60-pound cans; amber,6c. Good average bees- 
wax sells here for $33 per 100 pounds. 

Watrter S. Pouper. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 21.—Advices from differ- 
ent points are rather conflicting regarding the 
crop of honey this season,ana consequently, 
there is no market price established. Some 
new arrivals of comb honey sell at 13@15c, 
according to quality, and extracted honey at 
6@7c. Beeswax firm, 28c. 

We are producers of honey and do not haudle 
on commission. Wu. A. SELSER. 


New Yorx, July 10.—We still have some de- 
mand for comb honey, mostly for white grades, 
which sells at from 13@1l4c, according to qual. 
~. A pa Aan gp demand for light amber, 
with sufficient supply, and prices ruling at 
about 12c. Extracted in fairly good demand, 
with sufficient supply to meet al) requirements. 
Quite some arrivals from the South, aad com- 
mon grades are selling at from per gal- 
lon, and better grades at from 60@65c per gal- 
lon. California strong and ¥ hite is selling at 
from 7@7%c, and light amber at from 
No near.by honey in the markets as yet. Bees- 
wax steady at 30c per pound. 

Hitprets & Sxcerxen 





FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


Let me 


con COLON NEE LOLOD DN Ecce 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 





CINCINNATI, June 15.—The demand for ex 
tracted honey has brightened up within the 
past 30 days. However, there is so much of last 
season’s crop still unsold, which tends to hold 
down the price. Thereis no material change 
in prices since our last quotation. We quote 
amber in barrels at 5S@6¢c. No new white clo- 
ver extracted honey on the market as yet. New 
crop of comb honey finds ready sale at 14@15<c. 
Choice yellow beeswax, 30c, delivered here. 

Tus Freep W. Murs Co. 


DENVER, Feb. 5 —Owing to the mild weather 
the demaod for honey has not been as good as 
usual at tais time of year. We are quotin 
strictly No. 1 white alfalfa comb boney at $3. 
to $3.75 per case of 24 sections: off grade and 
light amber at §3 to $3.30. White extracted 
alfalfa in 60-pound cans, 74@8c; light amber, 
6%@7%c. Beeswax, 24c for clean yellow. 

Tue CoLo. Hongy-PRopvucERsS’ ASSN. 


Kansas City, July 5.—The soney market 
here is almost bare and there is very little new 
stock coming to market. On account of the 
puor wintering of the bees, very little honey 
has been gathered. The market forthe best 
white honey in 24-section cases is $3.25@#3.40 
per case; amber and other grades are 25@50c 
per case less. There is no new extracted honey 
ou the market, but a little old is selling at 
54@6c, but scarcely any demand. We look for 
a good demand later. Cc. C. Clemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, July 21.—We are having new 
comb honey to arrive and it finds ready sale; 
fancy white at 14%c; and No, 1 at 13%c. Ex- 
tracted, white clover, im barrels, at 7i¢c; in 
cans, 844c; amber, 54@5%c. beeswax, 30c. 

Cc. H.W. Weser. 


pe Walicl 


To sell lot of 300 empty 60-1b. capacity Honey- 
Cans. Allin one lot, or less quantities. Cans 
are in first-class condition. 

We are also inthe market for Fancy Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Correspondence solicited 


Michigan White Clover Honey Co. 
AGENCIES: DETROIT, MICH. 
35 So. Delaware Street. Indianapolis, Ind. 
150 E. Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky. 
643 Broadway S.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


21A13t Please mention the Bee Journal 


65c for 12 Names f2itmer ana ise 


stamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's 
Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. F.C.is a wkly., 25 


ears 1 peace ear. Sample free. 
. a = ge i 8 CALL, Quincey, Dl. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 


bred in separate apiaries 
book your | TEENS the GOLDEN YEU, 
Order for Q LOWS, CARNIO- 
LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


.H.W.WEBER 





Headquarters tr Bee-Supplics 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as ’mostiall freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what | practice. 


1 $1004 IV 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


SII £1091 


CINCINNATI 
.OHIO 


Warehouses. Freeman and Centra! Aves 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO. 

199 SouTH WaTeR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANTED 


To hear from parties with their lowest cash 
price, del vered here, for fancy comb honey in 
no-drip shippiag cases; alsoextracted houey. 
We are cash buyers, and remit oa receipt of 


goods. 
HE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
7Atf 51 Walaut St., CincrnNATI, O10. 


Queens by Return [ail 

None better at any price. Untested at 0c; 
Warranted at 75c; Tested at $1.00. 

WA3t J. L. PAJEN, Alma, Mo. 


Red Clover Queens 
J.P. MOORE STRAIN 
Mated to choice drones Select Uatested, $1.00; 
six, $5.00. WALTER M. PARRISH, 
BOASt LAWRENCE, Kan. 














Wa Ge. RooT’s Gooos in Mioneas 
us quote you on Sections, H = 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. 4. H Ta N 
Becrt Branca. Wayre Icu 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


pping 

for use in 
Queens’ 
many bee- 
ted directions 











**The continueous advertiser 

ets the bulk of the business. 
Geomcse others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.”* 
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Prompt Shipment is the Watehword 








MILLIONS:LEWIS SECTIONS 
THOUSANDS OF LEWIS cases"* 


Now in the warehouses of our Agents ready to 
be shipped you at a moment’s notice. Twenty 
different distributing points. Wherever you are 
you can’t get away from Lewis Goods. 


These Are Lewis’ Agents: 


1. Emerson T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, 


Mo. 

2. Frank Rauchfuss, Mgr. Colo- 
rado Honey-Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 

3. Chas. H. Lilly, Pres. Chas. H. 
Lilly Co., Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco. 

. E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts, 
England. 

5. Chas. B. Stevens, of C. B. 

Stevens & Co., Havana, Cuba. 

. A. G. Woodman, of A. G. Wood- 
man Co.,Grand Rapids, Micb. 

. C. M. Seott, of C. M. Scott & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

. A. I. Davis, Sec’y Southwestern 
Bee Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

. Fred Foulger, of Fred Foulger 
& Sons, Ogden, Utah, 

. F. R. Davis, Ass’t Mgr. Grand 
Junction Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation,Grand Junction,Colo. 





11. R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 

12 and 13. Norris & Anspach, Ken- 
ton, Ohio. 

14. H. M. Arnd, Mgr. York Honey 
4 Bee Supply Co., Chicago, 
ll. 


15. Adam A. Clarke, Le Mars, 
Iowa. 

16. M. H. Silvernale, Mgr. Kenyon 
Yard, Wisconsin Lumber Co., 
Faribault, Wis. 

. Paul Bachert, Lancaster, Calif. 

. Chas. N. Greene, of Cleaver & 
Greene, Troy, Pa. 

. A. Lehman, Mgr. Arkansas Val- 
ley Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

. B. C. Hanssen, of Louis 
Hanssen’s Sons, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

21. Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo 

. L. C. Dadant, of Dadant & Sons 
Hamilton, Ill. 
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-G.B.LEWIS CO. 


Manuteewrers Bee-Heepers’ Supplies 


Offices, Factories, and Warehouses 


WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S.A. 


Established 30 Years. 


Annual Output Twenty Million Sections 








One Hundred Thousand Hives 








